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pieces of the imagination. Vou. 3 Renaissance Poet- 
Excellent analytical introductions to each volume ry 

stress the works themselves, but also give some histori- Yo..4 Milton 

cal and biographical background. Complete works have 

been preferred to excerpts; unavoidable cutting has been Vou. 5 The Augustans 

done with a view to preserving the artistic value of the Yor. 6 Romantic and Vic- 

whole piece. torian Poetry 
Each of the eight volumes contains about 340 pages, a 
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Contemporary Sctence- Fiction 


AUGUST DERLETH™ 


Tx current popularity of that kind of 
reading entertainment called science- 
fiction has had few counterparts in the 
past decade. Almost overnight, as it 
were, a kind of escape fiction which has 
had a small but devoted following since 
its popularization by Jules Verne and 
H. G. Wells has emerged to take its 
place beside mystery-detective and west- 
ern-adventure fiction. The magazines of 
the early 1920’s, their ranks now swelled, 
have been joined by movies, the opening 
of the pages of the so-called “slick” 
magazines to science-fiction, endless 
numbers of comic strips and magazines 
devoted to space adventure, and an 
ever increasing flood of books in the 
genre coming from established publishers 
as well as a compact group of little pub- 
lishing houses scattered throughout the 
country. 

Science-fiction is not in itself new. It is 
a development of fantasy and parallels 
supernatural fiction or Dunsanian whim- 
sey; it is in an equal way a cousin of the 

t Author or editor of more than sixty books. Sev- 
eral, including the recent The Outer Reaches, are sci- 
ence-fiction. An anthology, Night’s Yawning Peal, 
and a novella, The House of Moonlight, will appear 
in the spring. 


tall story and folklore. In a large sense, 
perhaps, it could be looked upon as the 
legendry of the atomic age, since un- 
questionably contemporary interest in 
this fiction form was stimulated by the 
use of the atomic bomb at Hiroshima and 
the vistas opened to the imagination 
by the effect of the bomb on the patterns 
of human thought, with the concomitant 
renewal of speculation ebout inter- 
planetary travel. 

Even for many of its most vocal pro- 
ponents, science-fiction seems difficult to 
define with precision. For some it consists 
of fiction dealing solely with speculation 
about the future; for others it is the fic- 
tion of prophecy; for yet others it is fic- 
tion concerned only with interplanetary 
adventure. Actually, however, the term 
“science-fiction” embraces all imagina- 
tive fiction which grows out of scientific 
concepts, whether in mathematics or 
geology, nuclear fission or biology, or any 
scientific concept whatsoever, whether 
already demonstrated or whether pro- 
jected out of the writer’s imagination in- 
to future space and time. 

The devotees of science-fiction are 
themselves the most divided in deter- 
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mining just what falls into the classifica- 
tion and what does not. An attempt to 
set forth a basic science-fiction library of 
twenty books in a poll conducted by the 
Arkham Sampler two years ago among 
authors, editors, and readers of science- 
fiction resulted in a wide disparity of se- 
lections. In first place stood H. G. Wells’s 
Seven Famous Novels (The Time Machine, 
The Island of Dr. Moreau, The Invisible 
Man, The War of the Worlds, The First 
Men in the Moon, In the Days of the 
Comet, and The Food of the Gods). This 
omnibus was followed by nine other 
titles—-Last and First Men, by W. Olaf 
Stapledon; Brave New World, by Aldous 
Huxley; The Short Stories of H. G. Wells; 
Adventures in Time and Space, edited by 
R. J. Healy and J. F. McComas; Sian, 
by A. E. Van Vogt; The World Below, by 
S. Fowler Wright; Strange Ports of Call, 
edited by August Derleth; To Walk the 
Night, by William Sloane; and The Lost 
World, by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Even 
among the first ten_titles there remained 
a large proportion of fiction which many 
aficionados held to be nonscience-fiction 
fantasy, thus demonstrating that it is 
not always possible to draw a hard and 
fast line between science-fiction and non- 
science-fiction fantasy. 

Modern science-fiction has little rela- 
tion to its forebears save in theme. Out 
of the tales of fabulous travels, which 
were begun by Plato in the description 
of Atlantis embodied in his Timaeus and 
Critias and reached their height in Sir 
John Mandeville, grew the familiar lost- 
continent and last-man-on-earth themes 
so common to science-fiction in our time. 
Out of the fantastic chronicles of voyages 
to the moon begun by Lucian of Somasata 
with his [caromenip pus, ca. A.D. 165, bur- 
geoned the tale of interplanetary explora- 
tion, and this in turn opened various 
secondary themes—invasion from space, 
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the conquest of alien planets, asteroids, 
stars. 

In the last decade, writers of science- 
fiction have made a somewhat self-con- 
scious effort to recapture the literary 
status which science-fiction had under 
the aegis of H. G. Wells and which it lost 
for some time save for isolated stories by 
Rudyard Kipling, John Buchan, Grant 
Allan, Frank Stockton, Edward Bellamy, 
Morgan Robertson, William Hope Hodg- 
son, T. S. Stribling, and a few other 
writers who, like all these, were not pri- 
marily writers of science-fiction. The 
popularization of science-fiction as a 
branch of escape reading began with the 
inclusion. of stories in the genre in such 
magazines as Science and Invention and 
Weird Tales, which was established in 
1923, and with the establishment of 
Amazing Stories in 1926. 

Science-fiction of the 1920’s and 1930’s 
was very largely interplanetary adven- 
ture. Stories of space invaders and stories 
of invasion of alien planets by earthlings 
predominated in the magazines given 
over to the publishing of science-fiction. 
Most of these so-called “space opera” 
were distressingly familiar in that their 
human beings were lamentably less than 
human, being the veriest stock figures 
who might as readily have taken part in 
pulp fiction for magazines of western, 
war, Far North, or jungle adventure. The 
stories lacked warmth, and author inter- 
est was primarily in the gadget. The 
overwhelming majority of science-fiction 
stories in this period were merely ortho- 
dox adventure tales with the trappings of 
interplanetary travel or prophecy, writ- 
ten on an adolescent level. 

Within the last decade, however, the 
pattern has been irrevocably broken. 
Inhabitants of other planets—the pre- 
sumption that other planets are inhabit- 
ed is a stock premise of science-fiction— 
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were credited with intelligence equal or 
superior to that of human beings; hither- 
to, alien races were held to be inferior, 
though with certain amusing human 
traits—that is, if, for instance, an at- 
tractive young lady accompanied the in- 
terplanetary party, she was invariably 
the object of pursuit by Venusian, 
Martian, or Saturnian, whether these 
aliens were in the shape of human beings 
or vegetables. 

Writers now show a concern for mat- 
ters philosophic, sociologic, psychiatric, 
and ethnological; and several of them, 
notably Robert A. Heinlein, with his 
“Future History” series, Isaac Asimov 
with his “Foundation” series, and A. E. 
Van Vogt with his “Weapon Shops of 
Isher” stories, have set out ambitiously 
to portray the history of future galaxies. 
Above all, a sort of Fortean challenge to 
the imagination has resulted in fresh, 
new themes, as well as different ap- 
proaches to the more standard themes of 
science-fiction. 

In a sense, perhaps, Charles Fort did 
more to stimulate the imaginetions of 
writers and readers alike than any other 
writer. His persistent amassing of curious 
facts inexplicable to science, set forth in 
such books as Lo!, New Lands, The Book 
of the Damned, and Wild Talents, un- 
doubtedly had a catalytic influence on 
many writers. Certainly something of his 
attitude influenced Dr. David H. Keller, 
who, however lacking in outstanding 
literary skill, managed to put into his 
stories in the genre a healthy and subtly 
delightful edge of satire at the expense 
of human foibles. Perhaps the fruition of 
experiments in atomic fission only com- 
pleted a process of scientific inquiry and 
challenge inaugurated among writers and 
readers by Fort. 

The popularity of science-fiction today 
is manifestly in step with technological 


progress. Writers of science-fiction from 
Jules Verne onward foresaw the subma- 
rine, the airplane, bacteriological war- 
fare, television, guided missiles, nuclear 
fission, and many other inventions and 
advances of science; some contemporary 
writers are hopeful of being hailed in 
future times as prophets of interplane- 
tary travel, galactic colonization, and 
the like. Science-fiction today is being 
supplemented by technical nonfiction, 
like Willy Ley’s Rockets, Missiles and 
Space Travel and The Conquest of Space 
and Arthur C. Clarke’s Interplanetary 
Flight. At the same time famed nuclear 
physicist George Gamow has written 
perhaps the best kind of informative 
science-fiction.in his Mr. Tompkins in 
Wonderland and Mr. Tompkins Explores 
the Atom, designed to acquaint the read- 
er with some rudimentary knowledge of 
modern physics, even while he is being 
entertained. 

Ironically, as writers of science-fiction 
moved away from gadgetry into ideo- 
logical themes, as they realized that a 
good science-fiction story must, like fic- 
tion in any classification, be first and 
foremost a good story, as they adopted 
the thesis that almost all stories of liter- 
ary merit concern people to whom some- 
thing happens and not stock characters 
who are conveniently present to attend 
the birth of some fanciful scientific con- 
cept, just so much more have writers 
moved away from actual science. Writing 
in the book pages of Science last April on 
“Science and Literature,” J. R. Pierce 
pointed out that, while “science-fiction 
has brought a new dimension of escape 
and an unfettered mind to enjoy it... 
few of the stories have any scientific ideas 
in them other than those of the most ob- 
vious sort: the atom bomb is dangerous, 
empires must fall and dark ages come, 
dictators must be destroyed. Many pres- 
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ent-day stories are not built around sci- 
ence and technology.” 

Actually, this is typical of the com- 
plaint of the avid reader. The vast ma- 
jority of fiction in the genre has little 
stylistic quality and is concerned com- 
paratively little with the development 
of character. Literary merit is but a re- 
cent goal of the science-fiction writer and 
editor; and the majority of today’s edi- 
tors still demand story movement and 
the jargon of science-fantasy before 
literary merit. There is some claim made 
today, primarily by writers and editors 
active in science-fiction, that this kind 
of escape fiction will replace the detec- 
tive-mystery story or will at least exist 
in parallel status. Yet the demonstrable 
fact remains that publishers in the field 
consider maximum sales of all but sci- 
ence-fiction anthologies to be between five 
thousand and ten thousand copies of any 
given title, which does not begin to ap- 
proach the sales of best-selling detective 
and mystery fiction. The vociferous en- 
thusiasm of editors, writers, agents, and 
“fans” at annual “Science-Fiction Con- 
ventions” is no substitute for the cold 
facts of sales figures. 

Though Amazing Stories was for some 
time the only magazine in the field 
specializing in science-fiction, it was 
given over largely to reprints of stories 
by Wells, Poe, Garrett Serviss, A. Hyatt 
Verrill, A. Merritt, and others; it was 
left to Astounding Stories, later Astound- 
ing Science Fiction, and a succession of 
writer-editors, including Harry Bates, 
F. Orlin Tremaine, and John W. Camp- 
bell, Jr., to alter the course of science- 
fiction toward its present level. Apart 
from scattered publications such as the 
novels of John Taine (Eric Temple Bell) 
and the quasi-science-fiction of Edgar 
Rice Burroughs’ Martian romance-ad- 
ventures, the current spate of science- 
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fiction in book form in America was not 
begun until the inauguration of Arkham 
House in 1939. 

In England, however, well-known 
writers like C. S. Lewis, S. Fowler 
Wright, H. F. Heard, and W. Olaf 
Stapledon had had regular publication 
of their science-fiction in book form, 
most of them, clearly, on a far more 
literate level than the work of their 
American contemporaries, and most of 
them, curiously, concerned with the fate 
of mankind in the distant future or on 
other planets. Many of the stories 
stemmed from the utopian theme, which 
persists in the best novels in the genre, in 
one form or another, either in the direct 
portrayal of an imaginary and much im- 
proved civilization of the future or in 
the form of earth’s rebuilding after a 
holocaust leaving but few survivors. 
M. P. Shiel’s The Purple Cloud and, more 
recently, George Stewart’s Earth Abides 
are excellent examples of the latter theme. 

Today’s writers of science-fiction are 
not bound tc any one concept and are 
constantly widening their horizons. Such 
authors as Robert. A. Heinlein, Fritz 
Leiber, A. E. Van Vogt, Judith Merril, 
Nelson Bond, Wilmar Shiras, Henry 
Kuttner (Lewis Padgett), Ray Brad- 
bury, Clark Ashton Smith, Frank Bel- 
knap Long, Theodore Sturgeon, Philip 
Wylie, Donald Wandrei, Will F. Jenkins 
(Murray Leinster), Eric Frank Russell, 
John W. Campbell, Jr., Isaac Asimov, 
L. Sprague de Camp, Fletcher Pratt, and 
Poul Anderson are among those whose 
work is of more than ordinary literary 
merit and whose names most frequently 
appear in the ever growing numbers of 
anthologies in the field. The short stories 
and novels of these writers sharpen the 
contrast with the work of such a long- 
standing favorite among aficionados as 
the late Stanley G. Weinbaum, who was 
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one of the most original writers of the 
1930’s, long without peer as an idea man 
but with a woefully pedestrian prose 
style. 

Unquestionably in top place among 
contemporary American writers of sci- 
ence-fiction is Ray Bradbury, whose two 
collections, The Martian Chronicles and 
The Illustrated Man, stand head and 
shoulders above all other science-fiction 
in our time. Bradbury has developed 
science-fiction to the utmost degree as an 
escape literature stoutly bound to the 
credo that the primary study of the au- 
thor is man; his The Martian Chronicles 
is essentially a series of episodes dealing 
not with gadgets, war machines, or in- 
terplanetary flight but with recognizable 
human beings who are colonizing Mars. 
The Illustrated Man offers twenty more 
stories set on Mars, on Venus, in space, 
on Earth, but all again concerned pri- 
marily with man against the background 
of the cosmos. 

What one finds in Bradbury is not the 
formula story. He scorns the story of 
pure action: he writes instead of racial 
prejudice (iri “Way in the Middle of the 
Air’’ the Negroes of a southern town es- 
cape prejudice by embarking for Mars in 
rockets); he writes of the adjustment of 
individual earth people to life on Mars 
(in Off Season” he tells the ironic 
story of Sam Parkhill, who set up the 
first hotdog stand on Mars); he concerns 
himself with the persistence of man’s 
pattern on an alien world (“The Fire 
Balloons” is the story of a group of 
missionaries on Mars). These are typical 
of his themes; none could be found in 
print anywhere only a little over a 
decade ago. In Bradbury, stylistic quali- 
ty and the development of character are 
first considerations, and the story of ex- 
plorative adventure in interstellar spaces, 
the stock and trade of so many science- 


fiction writers, is not his primary con- 
cern. 

Bradbury is the most literate and 
original of writers in the genre. His work 
has appeared in both the annual col- 
lections of the best short stories; Christo- 
pher Isherwood has called his talent a 
“very great and unusual” one; Herschel 
Brickell has said of his work that it is 
“able to stand unblushing comparison 
with the classics of the beginning period 
of the brief narrative in this country; it 
invokes the shades of Irving, Poe, and 
Hawthorne.”’ No other contemporary 
writer quite approximates Bradbury’s 
imaginative power or literary skill. 

Robert A. Heinlein, whose work is seen 
at its best in The Man Who Sold the 
Moon and The Green Hills of Earth, is 
perhaps the most ambitious in scope 
among writers of science-fiction. He has 
projected a series of books presuming to 
tell the history of the future, from 1951 to 
2600, with such hypothetical dates as 
that of the first rocket to the moon, 
1¢78; the colonization of Venus before 
the year 2000; the “first human civiliza- 
tion” of 2075; the consolidation of the 
solar system after 2100. Appreciably less 
stylistically remarkable than Bradbury’s 
stories, Heinlein’s fiction is a fusion of 
imagination and adventure, in contrast 
to the almost lyrical quality of Brad- 
bury’s work. Heinlein, too, pioneered in 
the writing of a series of science-fiction 
adventures, filled with information, for 
younger readers. 

Perhaps only a poet could have writ- 
ten the short stories of Clark Ashton 
Smith, collected in Out of Space and Time, 
Lost Worlds, and Genius Loci and Other 
Tales. Smith ranges backward and for- 
ward in time, combining ancient legends 
with visions of the future; his settings 
move from fabled Hyperborea to Mars. 
Smith’s prose style is lyrical and equals 
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Bradbury’s, though entirely different 
from that of the younger writer. A pro- 
tégé and friend of the late George Ster- 
ling, Smith is primarily a poet, and his 
science-fiction is perhaps more strongly 
grotesque and weird than the work of 
far too many writers of our day who 
have adopted a clipped jargon loaded 
with science-fiction terminology beneath 
which hides all too often a thin-boned 
and hackneyed skeleton. Smith, too, is 
concerned primarily with man seen 
against time and space. 

A. E. Van Vogt represents the highest 
possible development of the imagination 
designed principally as a vehicle for 
science-fiction adventure. His novel, 
Slan, is the perfect example of the mu- 
tant or superman theme, set in future 
time; his The World of Null-A is a vivid 
and memorable picture of life in the 
civilizations of centuries to come; his 
“Weapon Shops of Isher”’ series is con- 
cerned primarily with a many-faceted 
struggle between the advocates of force 
and the benignity of superior intelligence 
for control of the world of that future. 
The concept of the series is old, but Van 
Vogt is not hampered by limitations of 
time or space, for it is instructive and 
ironic to note that many writers of sci- 
ence-fiction do not hesitate to challenge 
or thrust aside the credoes of contempo- 
rary science in favor of the hypothetical 
science yet to reach any stage of existence 
apart from the often uncontrolled imagi- 
nations of the writers. 

Quite possibly Van Vogt is today’s 
most popular writer of science-fiction. 
He is unconcerned with matters philo- 
sophic or religious such as invest C. S. 
Lewis’ Out of the Silent Planet and 
Perelandra with an air of dream, for all 
their setting on Mars and Venus, re- 
spectively; he does not allow himself to 
wander into the maze of semantics or 
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psychiatry as some authors persist in 
doing; he is concerned with nothing but 
his story, and for this he has a flair 
equaled by few other writers in the field 
today. 

Prolific as Van Vogt is, Will F. 
Jenkins, perhaps better known as Mur- 
ray Leinster, the most often used of his 
pen names, is even more so. Jenkins was 
writing science-fiction before Bradbury, 
Heinlein, or Van Vogt put pen to paper. 
He writes over a wider range than most 
of his contemporaries, and, like most of 
them, his writing is uneven, ranging from 
very bad to excellent. Typical of his work 
is the collection, Sidewise in Time, which 
represents an adequate cross-section of 
his science-fiction. Leinster covers the 
entire field of science-fiction in his work; 
he ranges through natural science, bac- 
teriological warfare, curious inventions, 
visitors from space, interplanetary ad- 
venture, and practically every known 
avenue of scientific exploration in fiction. 
He can write stories as good as ““Symbio- 
sis” and ‘The Devil of East Lupton”’; he 
can write a novel as bad as The Murder 
of the U.S.A. In long-range popularity, 
Jenkins-Leinster need give place to no 
one; in immediate popularity, he rivals 
Van Vogt. : 

The writer who manages to draw most 
heavily on science for his fiction is in 
the curious position of being less distin- 
guished as a prose stylist. Editor-author 
John W. Campbell, Jr., a nuclear scien- 
tist himself, writing under the pen name 
of Don A. Stuart, as well as under his 
own name, is best represented by his 
collection Who Goes There? and Other 
Stories, from the title story of which 
(comparable to the earlier “At the 
Mountains of Madness,” by H. P. Love- 
craft) the movie The Thing was recently 
produced. Campbell’s influence in sci- 
ence-fiction looms large; as the editor of 
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Astounding Science Fiction for many 
years, he helped discover and develop 
many a writer in this specialized field. 
His concepts of the direction science- 
fiction must take and his knowledge of 
science combined to shape the future of 
the fiction form with which his name is 
so inextricably bound. Yet his tales are 
all too often essays rather than stories 
and not nearly so stylistically distin- 
guished as the work of such a writer as 
Ray Bradbury, for example. 

A respectable number of other writers 
have written many startlingly effective 
stories. Donald Wandrei in ““The Crystal 
Bullet” tells poignantly of the fatal re- 
sult of a Minnesota farmer and his wife’s 
encountering a strange “‘shooting-star” 
which falls from space on their farm, 
Nelson Bond constructs a brilliant sci- 
ence-fiction allegory on the creation in 
“The Cunning of the Beast”; Philip 
Wylie considers in “Blunder” the effect 
on a selected group of people of a catas- 
trophic error in experimental nuclear 
fission which brings about an earth-de- 
stroying chain reaction; Howard Wan- 
drei devotes “The God-Box”’ to an in- 
vention which escaped the inventor’s 
control; Fritz Leiber depicts a radioac- 
tive man in a memorable little story en- 
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titled “Mr. Bauer and the Atoms”; 
H. P. Lovecraft in “The Shadow Out of 
Time” speculates vividly about the aeons 
past and those to come in a vastly differ- 
ent kind of narrative of travel in space 
and time. There are many such fine 
stories of genuine merit scattered in the 
pages of magazines and books in the field. 

Science-fiction published in the past 
decade marks what is undoubtedly the 
high-water mark in the development of 
this form of escape reading. The best of 
the books of the last ten years are readily 
available; compared with work in the 
field during the decades immediately 
after Wells, some contemporary science- 
fiction is making a serious claim to con- 
sideration as literature in the same classi- 
fication as the more meritorious stories 
of crime and general adventure. But this 
is as yet only a very small percentage of 
the science-fiction written or being writ- 
ten; there is no good reason to suppose 
that that percentage will alter very 
much in the years to come. Seen as a 
whole, science-fiction remains a timely 
and appropriate clevelopment of escape 
reading in this atomic age; but its claim 
to literary distinction must rest on a 
small minority of the books and stories in 
the genre. 
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A Protest against the James Vogue 


ARTHUR L. SCOTT‘ 


As TEACHERS of literature, we are fight- 
ing a losing battle for the leisure 
time of the individual. Against the ever 
improving instruments of the opposi- 
tion, we stubbornly flourish our same 
old weapons, many of them blunt and 
useless. The result is that, instead of im- 
buing the student with a love for litera- 
ture, we unwittingly estrange him. 

Let me give an example. Henry James 

* University of Illinois. 


is nothing short of a disaster to the un- 
derclass course in American literature. 
Despite the centennial fanfare during 
which both Broadway and Hollywood 
have temporarily boosted James’s stock, 
he continues to breed in the normal 
student an active distaste for literature. 
Our insistence at the early college level 
upon such a “writer’s writer’ as James 
is of more pernicious and far-reaching 
consequence than we care to conjecture. 
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The votaries of James naturally main- 
tain that a failure to appreciate the 
Master marks the reader as a crass 
philistine. If so, about nineteen out of 
twenty of my academic friends are crass 
philistines. We all admire his dedication 
to his art, respect his theories, and are 
sometimes intrigued by his technical ex- 
periments. But most of us do not like his 
novels. After an intense study of James 


during recent months, I think I know- 


why. And the fault is not ours. It is 
James’s. 

I shall restrict my report to the field 
of the novel, where both the fame and 
the offenses of James are greatest. For 
the sake of fairness with brevity, more- 
over, I shall draw most of my illustra- 
tions from the best-known books of his 
three major phases. 

Perhaps the most common objection 
is that nothing ever ‘happens’ in 
James’s novels. There is much fine talk, 
but no action, no excitement, no adven- 
ture. It may be that here the reader is 
partly at fault, thirsting too avidly for 
what Brooks and Warren term “‘thresh- 
old interest.”’ A few people (young schol- 
ars, for instance) understand what James 
means when he says that it is an im- 
mense adventure for him to write a little 
article. Still more readers assent when 
he states, ‘““There are few things more 
exciting to me, in short, than a psycho- 
logical reason.”’ This psychic interpre- 
tation of adventure, however, still does 
not justify James’s disappointing avoid- 
ance of big scenes when they seem es- 
pecially called for. Where, for example, 
is the crucial scene which should result 
from Strether’s chance discovery of 
Chad and Mme de Vionnet out boating 
—when the truth of their liaison sudden- 
ly breaks upon him? Even in the psycho- 
logical realm the novels shriek with such 
sins of omission. “If one quarrels with 


Mr. James,’’ wrote Henry Vedder in 
1895, “it must be on the ground of what 
he has not said, rather than of what he 
has said.”’ In short, the fine intellect and 
artistic conscience of James are vitiated 
by his lack of the indispensable gift of 
narration. Sustained dramatic action— 
even in the world of the spirit—seems 
either repulsive or unliterary to him. 

Second, the characters and situations 
of James have slight general appeal. The 
novels too often seem like one big tea 
party or parlor game. Carl Van Doren 
believes that James made the mistake 
of trying to write courtly romances in a 
democratic age. The problems—such as 
they are—seldom grasp our interest. In 
his notebook James promised himself 
to treat “only the fine, the large, the hu- 
man, the fundamental, the passionate 
things,” but actually his stories pre- 
occupy themselves with only the minu- 
tiae of inner experience. As Thomas 
Hardy once complained, “James’s sub- 
jects are those one could be interested 
in at moments when there is nothing 
larger to think of.’’ Somerset Maugham 
dismisses the whole performance of 
James as trivial and superficial. The 
college sophomore is in good company, 
you see. He may not have the words 
himself, but he recognizes them in such 
observations as André Gide’s “‘James is 
a master cook. But, as for me, I like pre- 
cisely those great untrimmed chunks 
that Fielding or Defoe serves us, barely 
cooked, but keeping all the ‘blood-taste’ 
of the meat.” 

Nor can the reader identify himself 
with the main characters (about whom 
I shall say more later). Rowland Mallet 
is long-suffering to a fault. Christopher 
Newman placidly endures outrages that 
would evoke profanity from a saint. 
Isabel Archer ruins her own life and 
many others by a perverse insistence 
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upon “meeting her fate.”” Milly Theale 
is so naively virtuous that she will not 
credit the ugly truth when it is told to 
her. Lambert Strether gives up “life” 
and love because of some quirk of con- 
science that only he and his creator 
understand. And so it goes. These are 
strange people. They are not real. They 
are mere “pallid parodies of reality,” 
and we cannot force ourselves to be- 
come concerned with them and their 
troubles. As Frank Moore Colby points 
out, “it is a land where the vices have no 
bodies and the passions no blood, where 
nobody sins because nobody has any- 
thing to sin with. Why should we worry 
when a spook goes wrong?” 

The Jamesian style is a third obstacle. 
It is always wordy and often complex. 
It strikes most readers that James’s 
novels are nothing more than short 
stories “to airy thinness beat.” The 
Wings of the Dove, for instance, has a 
basic narrative content far better suited 
to a five-character nouvelle one-quarter 
its present length (764 pages in the 
“Modern Library” edition). It is odd 
that James, who praised The Scarlet 
Letter for its “economy,”’ should invent 
for his own novel the absurd and waste- 
ful machinery of Kate Croy’s father and 
aunt. Actually, James is as garrulous as 
an old woman. Every situation, every 
gesture, every glance, every statement, 
must be scrutinized in laborious detail, 
until the reader’s mind revolts at each 
new qualification. Upon reading James’s 
The Reverberator, Hardy once more com- 
plained, ‘“‘After this kind of work one 
feels inclined to be purposely careless in 
detail. The great novels of the future 
will certainly not concern themselves 
with the minutiae of manners.” 

Like modern scholarship, said Parring- 
ton, Henry James came to deal more and 
more with less and less. So much effort 
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did James expend on so little substance 
that his performance has been likened 
to that of a hippopotamus picking up a 
pea. I prefer John Macy’s simile: “Mr. 
James is like a great scientific mind im- 
prisoned with a few bugs.”’ William Dean 
Howells once defended his friend by 
pointing out “the charm of mystery”’ in 
his complicated style. But modern read- 
ers are unwilling to do as Howells sug- 
gests, namely, “practice the self-denial 
necessary to the preservation of this 
charm.” One James character says to 
another, “My dear child, we move in a 
labyrinthe.” “Of course we do,” is the 
reply. “That’s just the fun of it.” To 
the author that may have been the fun 
of it. Unfortunately, the fun is seldom 
shared by the bewildered reader. 

James’s love for intricacy, indirection, 
and involution finally got on the nerves 
even of his elder brother, the philosopher 
William James, who wrote him the well- 
known advice: “It’s the rummest meth- 
od for one to employ systematically as 
you do nowadays... and 19 out of 20 
worthy readers grow intolerant. The 
method seems perverse: ‘Say it out, for 
God’s sake,’ they cry, ‘and have done 
with it.’’’ Wiliam was aware that his 
brother’s late recherché manner of spin- 
ning cocoons from his own entrails was 
bringing forth disappointingly few but- 
terflies. 

A by-product of this manner is a woe- 
ful lack of balance between incident and 
effect, between the act and the sensi- 
tivity. James’s characters seem to pos- 
sess an inexhaustible fund of emotions 
which few readers can understand, much 
less share. The disparity between cause 
and effect is often so exaggerated that 
we get what Glenway Westcott calls 
“embarrassed passion and limited mean- 
ing in excess of narrated facts; the psy- 
chic content is too great for its container 
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of elegantly forged happenings; it all 
overflows and slops about and is magnifi- 
cently wasted.” 

Fourth, Jamesian dialogue is a mul- 
tiple irritant. The young reader of today 
cannot swallow the big square blocks in 
which James serves up his talk. Let us 
concede, however, that this was merely 
the vogue of the Gilded Age—as is the 
“Dear Miss Tramore—dear Miss Tra- 
more!” sort of thing in the midst of a 
passionate embrace. Less excusable is 
the precosity and coy archness of his 
masculine dialogue. It has been charged 
that most of the characters speak like the 
author himself, anyway, rather than the 
way they should. From the dialogue 
alone, it is often hard to tell the clever 
people from ‘the dull. At any rate, all 
these things tend today to destroy that 
illusion of reality which James so ardent- 
ly championed. 

His dialogue is marred, however, by 
two worse faults. Sometimes, as we all 
know, the reader has difficulty under- 
standing what the characters are talking 
about. Most of the time, on the other 
hand, the reader simply cannot under- 
stand why James’s people talk about 
every little matter in such a windy, gen- 
teel, earnest fashion—and to so little evi- 
dent purpose. By the time James lets 
his characters drop a subject, all has 
been either said or thought in print. 
This kind of “niggling analysis’ (as 
Mark Twain called it) leaves nothing to 
the imagination. The penalty of such 
thoroughness is, as Alexander Cowie 
notes, a sacrifice of suggestion, of spon- 
taneity. So overloaded is the dialogue 
with explanations and interpretations 
that the reader quite justly feels his 
intelligence has been insulted. 

I shall not pause to discuss the in- 
credible smallness of James’s Europe, 
where the heroes and heroines are for- 
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ever bumping into one another as they 
wander freely about from the galleries 
of London to the ruins of Rome. Nor 
shall I spend time disparaging James’s 
inventive poverty, which shows itself 
in stereotyped situations—dealing main- 
ly with the subject of matrimony and 
involving symmetrically arranged groups 
of cultured individuals who are dis- 
tressed by their inability to understand 
one another. Nor shall I probe into the 
well-known Jamesian mannerisms, such 
as his use of the adverb (“‘The occupant 
was exactly Owen Gereth...”; “He 
had been, for a week, intensely away 
...’), his practice of calling the same 
character by a multiplicity of names 
(Mrs. Lowder, Maud Manningham, 
Aunt Maud, Maud Lowder—all within 
only eighty-one lines), or his avoidance 
of all names by using awkward cir- 
cumlocutions (“said her interlocutress”’; 
“said the principal recipient of these 
civilities’’). 

These minor shortcomings are com- 
mon knowledge. There is a small matter, 
however, which lies somewhat outside 
the field of literary criticism but which 
I cannot resist mentioning, since I have 
never seen it spoken of before. Although 
James has long had the reputation for 
urbanity and for imagining every shade 
of meaning in a line of prose, neverthe- 
less, imbedded in his serious writing are 
passages so equivocal in nature that 
they would bring guffaws in the Minsky 
burlesque circuit. Time after time Henry 
James displays his childlike unworldli- 
ness by letting slip the most outrageous 
double-entendres. When, for example, Isa- 
bel Archer fears lest her friend write 
newspaper articles about the Touchett 
family, James says, ‘She was not alto- 
gether at ease about Henrietta’s repro- 
ductive instincts.” This is the most re- 
printable example I can find, although 
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such ambiguities are abundant. Within 
the twenty pages following this sample 
there are at least three howlers. Not the 
ribaldry itself, but the author’s blissful 
innocence, makes these passages perhaps 
the funniest things in his solemn novels. 

A popular accusation is that James’s 
fiction never touches upon the burning 
issues of his own day. This is true, and 
The Princess Casamassima is not an ex- 
ception. The conversation-pieces might 
take place equally well either in Ruri- 
tania or in the empty vastness of Mil- 
ton’s heaven. James’s aloofness from his 
own day was deliberate, and I am un- 
willing to assert dogmatically that it is 
a literary defect. Nevertheless, today 
we do demand a great deal more of the 
city or the soil than James gives us. 
Even our bust-and-bustle romancers in 
their own way yield to this demand. 

As for James’s sense of humor: he has 
none. Like Mr. Wendover in his A Lon- 
don Life, he has “‘a great defect . . . of 
having only an ascending scale of se- 
riousness.”’ He writes, says Oscar Wilde, 
as though writing were a painful duty; 
and his style depressed Wilde as the 
mirror of a painful mind. It is one thing 
to take writing seriously. It is something 
else to write with monotonous gravity 
and pontifical solemnity. Even Hamlet 
and Paradise Lost have their lighter 
moments. In his Tom Tristrams and 
Henrietta Stackpoles we see James 
grope desperately for humor; but the 
humor does not come, and the pathetic 
groping merely saddens us. 

A more serious indictment is James’s 
inability to lay bare the underlying mo- 
tives of life. He is devoid of those pre- 
requisites for a great writer: passion, 
energy, gusto, love of life—qualities 
held in abundance by such diverse 
American authors as Melville, Whitman, 
Twain, and O’Neill. Both as writer and 
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as man, James held life at arm’s lenth. 
Although a plot-summary of his novels 
reads like a list of thrillers, the thrill is 
usually destroyed by his old-maidish, 
hypercivilized mode of narration. Often 
we long to advise him, just as the Count- 
ess Gemini advises Isabel, “Don’t try 
to be too good. Be a little easy and 
natural and nasty; feel a little wicked, 
for the comfort of it, once in your life.”’ 

Partly responsible for this defect is 
James’s preoccupation with well-bred 
characters. He knew that the passions 
of the poor were, as he said, “more nat- 
ural, more complete, more naifs’”’ than 
those of his creatures. Yet he could not 
see that it made any difference what 
happened to such low people. To him 
it was incomprehensible, for example, 
that Flaubert should waste such splen- 
did talent upon a stupid village wife 
like Emma Bovary. 

Not only has James distorted reality 
by giving us merely the cerebral portion 
of life among the rich, but he has falsi- 
fied even this portion of life by a process 
of careful fumigation. Where in James 
do we find portrayed with any power 
the passions of greed, hatred, lust, rage, 
jealousy, vengeance, despair? The reader 
nurtured on Freudian psychology is 
mystified by the beautifully sterilized 
emotions of James’s people. 

At the root of this shortcoming, of 
course, is the fact that James himself 
was never a participator in life. Note- 
book in hand like Zola, he tried to make 
good his theory that “impressions are 
experience.”” He wasa spectator, an 
observer. “Observation?” scoffs Mark 
Twain. “Of what real value is it? One 
learns peoples through the heart, not 
the eyes or the intellect.” Right here 
was the failure of James. Like so many 
of his own characters, he lived in the 
world of his dreams—not enough in con- 
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tact with the toiling, suffering, sinning 
world around him. Consequently, he 
remained too fastidious, holding fast to 
too many graceful illusions. 

This, I think, brings us to the crux of 
the whole James problem. “The only 
reason for the existence of a novel,” 
James maintained, “is that it does at- 
tempt to represent life . . . life without 
rearrangement . . . it is aselection whose 
main care is to be typical, to be in- 
clusive.”” This is important. It is the 
honest and honorable standard of the 
realist. And for years we have accepted 
Henry James as a realistic author with 
a profound yet sensitive understanding 
of the human heart. 

Close examination of James’s work, 
however, has brought me to the disturb- 
ing conclusion that his knowledge of the 
human heart is profoundly mistaken 
and that his selection is neither typical 
nor inclusive. His people, as I have said, 
are not real people; they are far from 
typical, and their inner motivation just 
will not bear scrutiny. His main charac- 
ters are mere “externalizations of hypo- 
thetical subtleties.”” By appearing fairly 
normal at the start, they deceive us. 
Then, like some third-rate Hollywood 
schizophrene, they start going to pieces, 
until they finally disintegrate in a burst 
of sublime sentimental glory. For the 
truth is that James is not the realist he 
thought. He is just what Parrington calls 
him: “‘a self-deceived romantic.” 

This self-deception of James is re- 
flected in his leading characters in a 
most disagreeable fashion. Conrad calls 
James “‘the historian of fine consciences,” 
and yet the consciences of Jamesian 
people surpass all credibility. In gen- 
eral, their martyr complexes are over- 
worked, and their capacities to reject 
happiness are boundless. Although in- 
tended as triumphs of the spirit, the 
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heroic renunciations which these people 
make almost invariably give the reader 
a sense of defeat. Milton does not aban- 
don the Archfiend, nor does Shakespeare 
abandon even blind old Lear. Henry 
James, however, forsakes character after 
character—and for reasons which lack 
the grace of being specious even in his 
own hypertrophied world. There is 
something unfair and dismaying about 
this. In conclusion, therefore, let us in- 
spect the unhappy practice in three 
representative novels. 

The heroine of The Portrait of a Lady — 
is Isabel Archer, a vibrant American 
girl who suddenly finds herself possessed 
of the financial means to slake her thirst 
for experience. Watching her reject the 
most eligible bachelors of two continents, 
we become convinced that, if ever a 
woman were captain of her fate, Isabel 
is that woman. “If there is a thing in 
the world I’m fond of,” she tells one 
suitor, “it’s my personal independence.”’ 

How stunned we are, therefore, when 
an incredible whim causes her to forswear 
this independence for marriage to a 
poor, unscrupulous, middle-aged man 
whom she scarcely knows. By exchang- 
ing vows with that precious vulgarian, 
Gilbert Osmond, this “exceedingly clev- 
er’ girl proves that in actuality she can 
see no further into human nature than 
a Fenimore Cooper aristocrat can see 
into the forest. 

The reader has the feeling that the 
author has capriciously meddled with 
the action. Van Wyck Brooks, enraged 
by such manipulations, cries, “No, the 
behavior of his characters bears no just 
relation to the motives that are imputed 
to them.... Magnificent pretensions, 
petty performances!—the fruits of an 
irresponsible imagination, of a deranged 
sense of values, of a mind working in 
the void, uncorrected by any clear con- 
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sciousness of human cause and effect.” 
As for the conclusion of the novel: Does 
Isabel act like the typical American girl 
in willingly returning across the contin- 
ent to a husband she abhors? Of this, 
Graham Greene remarks: “{Isabel] is 
deserted even by her creator.” To her 
baffled friends she simply explains, “One 
must accept one’s deeds.” (Almost 
every reader sympathizes at this point 
with the lady who suggested that James 
should employ someone else to write 
the last few pages of his novels.) 

Joseph Warren Beach has said that 
only an American, or conceivably an 
Englishman, will ever comprehend the 
morality of James. Yvor Winters has 
made perhaps as determined an effort 
as anyone to define this moral sense but 
has concluded that even a provincial 
American like himself cannot be wholly 
sympathetic with Jamesian morality. 
Dramatically speaking, this peculiar 
sense of values robs novel after novel of 
its due climax, intruding just when the 
reader is sure that at long last some- 
thing is bound to happen, and then leav- 
ing the reader with James’s “great good 
thing’ dead on his hands. Regarding 
this structural defect, H. G. Wells once 
compared the James novel to a brilliant- 
ly lighted but empty church, every line 
of which leads to the high altar whereon 
“very reverently placed, intensely there, 
is a dead kitten, an egg-shell, a piece of 
string.” 

Now let us look at Fleda Vetch in 
The Spoils of Poynton fifteen years later. 
In his notebook James wrote: “The 
whole idea of my thing is that Fleda 
becomes rather fine, DOES something, 
distinguishes herself (to the reader).”’ 
What Fleda does is to hand over to her 
vulgar rival a fine young man for whom 
she (Fleda) is well-nigh sick with love. 
The author has given her innumerable 
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and subtle reasons for her action, of 
course, and yet the action itself cannot 
help distinguishing her to the reader as 
other than a pathetic little fool—al- 
though God’s fool. It is truly, as Mrs. 
Gereth says, as if Fleda “were of quite 
another race and another flesh.’’ One 
longs to revive the girl from her James- 
ian trauma, but there is no reviving 
these martyrs. When pressed by their 
friends, miserably they fall back on 
Fleda’s solemn quibble: “The great 
thing is to keep faith.’’ We simply can- 
not sympathize with Fleda’s attitude, 
because, as Yvor Winters says, “we 
cannot but feel it to be essentially 
neurotic and somewhat beyond the mar- 
gin of the intelligible.”’ 

The novel which the aging James 
wrote most endearingly and which he 
thought his best is The Ambassadors. The 
hero is middle-aged Lambert Strether, 
who suffers from the standard Jamesian 
ambivalence of holding “experience’’ at 
arm’s length at the same moment that 
he longs to embrace it. This cannot be 
done. Though eloquent in exhorting 
others to suck the marrow out of life, 
Strether feels that it is too late for him 
at fifty-five. His personal dilemma is 
whether to return to the bossy, unro- 
mantic Mrs. Newsome in America or 
to stay in France and find lasting happi- 
ness with the charming Maria Gostrey. 
Reminiscent of The Portrait of a Lady 
two decades earlier, the final page goes 
like this: Maria says to him: 


“There’s nothing, you know, I wouldn’t do 
for you.” 

“Oh yes—I know.” 

“There’s nothing,” she repeated, “‘in all the 
world.” 

“T know. I know. But all the same I must 
go.” He had got it at last. ““To be right.” 

“To be right? ... But why must you be so 
dreadfully right?” 
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Two generations of readers have 
asked this same question. Strether has 
awakened to a wholly new sense of life 
yet does nothing at all to fulfill that 
sense. Even such a confirmed Jamesian 
as F. O. Matthiessen is forced to confess, 
“Therefore, fond as James is of him 
[Strether], we cannot help feeling his 
relative emptiness. 

To assert that James has created a 
host of memorable characters is to make 
a dubious compliment. It is human na- 
ture to remember people who fail to act 
according to human nature. When 
James was accused that his “great’’ 
people were such as could never exist, 
he simply answered that the world would 
be better if they did. From a professed 
realist, what kind of answer is that? 
Does it not confess to wishful idealizing? 
Repeatedly, James’s creative idealism 
clashed with his critical realism, yet he 
seldom recognized it. A brilliant theorist, 
James understood the danger of creating 
characters who were out of the ordinary. 
“They may be shown,” he warned, “‘as 
knowing too much and feeling too much 
...for their remaining ‘natural’ and 
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typical.” He understood the danger, 
yes; but he could not avoid it. 

At present, educators stand in awe 
of Henry James’s formidable preten- 
sions, fearing to take lightly a man who 
took himself so seriously. His perform- 
ance, however, as I have tried to indi- 
cate, is not commensurate with his pre- 
tensions. Some day soon, I sincerely 
trust, even the most patient teacher will 
grow weary of his own painful efforts to 
kindle enthusiasm for an author who has 
never, during the last eighty years, 
warmed as many hearts as have a score 
of writers who are second rate by almost 
any standards. 

James himself admitted, ‘Nothing, 
of course, will ever take the place of the 
good old fashion of ‘liking’ a work of 
art or not liking it; the most improved 
criticism will not abolish that primitive, 
that ultimate test.”” Well, that ultimate 
,test has been applied to Henry James 
for almost three generations, and he has 
failed it. How much longer, I wonder, 
do we intend to apply the test at the ex- 
pense of the helpless and unhappy 
sophomore? 


Wordsworth on Westminster Bridge: 
Paradox or Harmony? 


CHARLES V. HARTUNG* 


Ix CLEANTH BROOKS’s The Well Wrought 
Urn? there is a reading of Wordsworth’s 
Westminster Bridge sonnet which I fear 
is encouraging a number of misconcep- 
tions. Before Brooks’s interpretation is 
accepted by his followers as canonical, I 
should like to suggest several objections. 


Stanford, Calif. 


2(New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1947), pp. 
5-6. 


In his discussion of the sonnet Brooks 
attempts to determine why it has been 
accepted as one of Wordsworth’s most 
successful poems. He denies that its ex- 
cellence may be accounted for on the 
grounds of thematic value or, as he terms 
it, “nobility of sentiment’’; he fails to 
see any value in the details of the poem 
because they are not “graphic” or “real- 
istic’; he charges Wordsworth with hud- 
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dling his details together, with flat writ- 
ing, and with triteness. To Brooks the 
poem gets its power from the paradoxical 
situation out of which it arises. The poet 
was surprised that the city could like 
nature “wear the beauty of the morn- 
ing,”’ and he managed to get his sense of 
surprise into the poem. 

Before coming upon Brooks’s analysis, 
I had read and enjoyed Wordsworth’s 
sonnet many times without being nota- 
bly conscious that surprise was the 
dominant emotional effect. Nor was I 
particularly conscious of the element of 
paradox, which Brooks sees as the most 
valuable part of the poem. I am grateful 
to Brooks for pointing out the role that 
paradox plays in the poem’s structure. 
But I must admit that I find in Brooks’s 
evaluation a number of questionable 
judgments. It seems to me that Brooks 
lays too much emphasis on the poetic 
force of the paradoxical situation. It is 
true that part of the effect of the poem de- 
rives from the implied contrast between 
the city as it lies bright and glittering in 
the smokeless air andthe city as it usual- 
ly appears hazy with smoke and crowded 
with traffic. But for me an even more im- 
portant contribution to the beauty of the 
poem is Wordsworth’s expression of the 
sense of harmony which exists between 
the natural surroundings of the city and 
the city itself in its ideal aspect in the 
morning light. In the morning there is an 
equilibrium between the city and its 
natural surroundings; the city has not 
yet become contaminated by commercial 
and industrial activity. 

Moreover, in addition to misconceiv- 
ing the dominant tone of the West- 
minster Bridge sonnet, Brooks has un- 
duly censured Wordsworth in his selec- 
tion and organization of the details of the 
poem. Here is the passage cited by 
Brooks: 
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Silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields. . . . 


Brooks says that in this passage Words- 
worth has simply huddled his details to- 
gether and that the details fail to derive 
the advantage of being “graphic” or 
“realistic.” Actually Wordsworth has 
selected the details very carefully to sym- 
bolize those human, civilized values 
which are in harmony with the beauty of 
nature. Even today, in this era of the 
steamship, the word “ship” connotes 
beauty and power and symbolizes the 
useful employment of the wide expanses 
of the ocean. The other descriptive de- 
tails in the quoted passage—towers, 
domes, theaters, temples—are all se- 
lected to suggest the human values of 
government, art, and worship. In seeing 
these terms only as denotative symbols 
of the physical aspect of the city, Brooks 
fails to recognize Wordsworth’s masterly 
exploitation of the connotative values of 
words. The details are neither huddled 
indiscriminately together nor are they 
deficient because they lack realism. They 
have all the realism that is necessary to 
serve their purpose in context. 

For the light that it throws on 
Wordsworth’s intention in the West- 
minster Bridge sonnet, I should like to 
quote a passage from Dorothy Words- 
worth’s journal. Under the date of July 
30, 1802, is the following account: 


After various troubles and disasters, we left 
London on Saturday morning at 4-past 5 or 6, 
the 31st of July.... We mounted the Dover 
Coach at Charing Cross. It was a beautiful 
morning. The city, St. Paul’s, with the river and 
a multitude of little boats, made a most beauti- 
ful sight as we crossed Westminster Bridge. The 
houses were not overhung by their cloud of 
smoke, and they were spread out endlessly, yet 
the sun shone so brightly, with such a fierce 
light, that there was even something like the 
purity of one of nature’s own grand spectacles. 
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We know that Wordsworth often used 
entries in Dorothy’s journals as the ma- 
terial for poems, and we also know that 
Wordsworth accompanied Dorothy on 
this trip. He therefore had both his sis- 
ter’s journal and his own memory as 
sources for his poem. We might make a 
number of comments on the differences 
between the sonnet and the prose ac- 
count, but I should like to call attention 
to two of the most significant differences. 
In the sonnet we find the single word 
“ships” as contrasted with the “multi- 
tude of little boats” of the journal entry, 
and instead of the reference to St. Paul’s 
we find “towers, domes, theatres, and 
temples.”” Thus Wordsworth has con- 
densed and generalized the multitude of 
little boats to ships, and he has ampli- 
fied the reference to St. Paul’s into a list 
of such imposing edifices as towers, 
domes, theaters, and temples. These 
changes represent a great enrichment) 
in the connotative values of the words 
and are contributory to the grandeur of 
tone for which Wordsworth is striving. 
You will notice that Wordsworth has not 
basically changed the situation as it is 
presented in the journal account. No one, 
I believe, would deny that the journal 
account has its own value as a literary 
production, but I doubt whether anyone, 
including Brooks, would try to maintain 
that it approaches the power of Words- 
worth’s sonnet. According to the criteria 
implied in Brooks’s account of the poem, 
however, the prose account should be 
greater in value than Wordsworth’s 
poem, for the prose account relates the 
same situation and has the additional 
value of particularized detail not found 
in Wordsworth’s sonnet. 
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There is another point in Brooks’s ac- 
count that needs to be examined. He 
says that the attempt to account for the 
goodness of the poem on the grounds of 
nobility of sentiment soon breaks down. 
The implication is that if the poem con- 
tained nobility of sentiment, it would 
possess value as a moral experience. But 
Brooks does not seem to realize here that 
there is moral value in the details of the 
poem as they contribute to the total ef- 
fect. That Wordsworth himself was 
aware of the moral values of poetry is 
revealed in the famous “Letter to John 
Wilson”’: 

You have given me praise for having re- 
flected faithfully in my Poems the feelings of 
human nature. I would fain hope that I have 
done so. But a great Poet ought to do more than 
this; he ought, to a certain degree, to rectify 
men’s feelings, to give them new compositons 
of feelings, to render their feelings more sane, 
pure, and permanent, in short, more consonant 
to nature, that is, to eternal nature, and the 
great moving spirit of things. He ought to 
travel before men occasionally as well as at their 
sides. 


In this statement Wordsworth does 
not claim for poetry an explicitly didac- 
tic purpose. Instead, poetry is to accom- 
plish its moral purpose in a much more 
profound way; it is to encourage sanity 
and purity in men’s emotional attitudes 
by providing them with ideal experience. 
Such ideal experience is provided by the 
Westminster Bridge sonnet. In a mo- 
ment of illuminating insight Wordsworth 
perceived the possibility of ideal har- 
mony between man and nature. To stress 
the element of paradox in the situation is 
to misrepresent the prevailing tone of the 
poem. Harmony, not surprise, is the key- 
note of the Westminster Bridge sonnet. 


Symposium on Teaching the Research Paper 
1. The Research Paper as a Class Enterprise 


ELIZABETH M. KERR* 


I BELIEVE that the term-paper project 
is an excellent experience, and I would 
have felt cheated if I had not been re- 
quired to write a term paper.” This com- 
ment is typical of the favorable reaction 
of a whole freshman class to an experi- 
mental group project in writing research 
papers at Milwaukee State Teachers 
College.? And it was such student reac- 
tions to an experiment rather tardily un- 
dertaken during the first semester of 
1949-50 which encouraged me to repeat 
the general plan in the more carefully 
worked out project which is explained in 
this paper. 

Using the group projects of the first 
semester, on aspects of Wisconsin history 
and culture, as examples, I suggested to 
my new composition class, early in the 
second semester, the possibility of their 
undertaking a similar research project. 
My only sales talk was a brief summary 
of the comments made by first-semester 
students in their final themes. The choice 
of following some similar plan or of writ- 
ing the usual unrelated term papers was 
given to the class. The class voted to try 
the group project. 

A general subject for the class was de- 
cided upon quickly and easily by having 
the students hand in original subjects, 

* Wisconsin State College in Milwaukee. Author 
of The Bibliography of the Sequence Novel (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1950). 

2 Now Wisconsin State College in Milwaukee 
offering degrees in liberal arts and fine arts as well 


as in education. The change has taken place since 
this article was written. 


which I arranged into logical groups and 
presented to the class. The subject that 
was most frequently suggested or that 
covered the greatest number of specific 
subjects was “Milwaukee.” Guided by 
specific topics suggested, we narrowed 
down the general subject to “What Mil- 
waukee Offers Its Citizens.”” The empha- 
sis was thereby placed upon contem- 
porary aspects of the city, though the 
historical approach to specific topics was 
possible if the study was brought up to 
date. 

A committee of three from the class 
broke the general subject down into such 
major divisions as education, recreation, 
transportation, arts, and industry; under 
each division were listed individual top- 
ics. The class was too small to permit 
thorough covering of the field. Since we 
all wanted as much leeway as possible for 
individual choice based upon personal 
interests, we did not stress logical dis- 
tribution of topics from among those 
listed. Some divisions were not repre- 
sented in topics chosen, but others were 
fairly well covered. The sole restriction 
was that only one student might write 
upon any one topic. Related topics were 
permitted if they did not overlap. The 
individual topics were chosen in class. 

The range of term-paper subjects re- 
sulting from the relative freedom of 
choice was interesting. The fact that 
Milwaukee State is a teachers college 
with strong art and music divisions ex- 
plains the predominance of topics on edu- 
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cation and the arts. Education was repre- 
sented by papers on secondary education, 
art education, and colleges in Milwau- 
kee; cultural advantages and the arts 
were presented in papers on music, radio, 
and the drama in Milwaukee and on the 
Milwaukee Public Library and the Mil- 
waukee Museum. The choice of subjects 
was usually determined by the interests 
of the student or by enough knowledge of 
the subject to create a desire to know 
more. Though I believe in free choice 
within the limits of the subject chosen by 
the class, the class might wish systematic 
coverage of their subject and thus decide 
on some arbitrary assignments. 

In the various stages of gathering ma- 
terial and writing the paper, the regular 
classwork and the research paper were 
co-ordinated as much as possible. To pro- 
mote the feeling of group endeavor, I 
used short theme assignments to supple- 
ment class discussions on problems re- 
lated to the research paper. Some types 
of exposition proved nicely adapted to 
my purpose: the definition theme dealt 
with a specific reference work or periodi- 
cal index; a theme of analysis emphasized 
the problem of division of the term-paper 
subject and facilitated note-taking and 
outlining of the paper. For preliminary 
practice in footnoting, the students wrote 
a short critical review, with footnotes, of 
a book or article used as a source for the 
term paper. Such correlation between 
short themes and the term paper was 
frankly experimental; I thought students 
might find the subjects of short themes 
too restricted. Voluntary comments, 
however, were favorable. 

An essential feature of the whole plan 
was class evaluation of the results. Stu- 
dents were stimulated by the fact that 
they were writing for their classmates 
and could address themselves to a defi- 
nite group of readers on their own level. 
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When the papers had been read and er- 
rors indicated, each student revised his 
paper, copying pages where revision 
marred the appearance, and returned it 
to me. I posted in the college library a 
list of titles and authors of papers and 
put the papers on file there to be drawn 
out and read by the students, as class as- 
signments for the last week of the se- 
mester. Students were so much inter- 
ested in the other papers that little com- 
pulsion was necessary, but added incen- 
tive was given by the fact that the final 
impromptu theme would be based upon 
this reading. 

Only the general subject of the final 
theme was announced in advance. To 
provide a basis for my own conclusions 
on the success of the project, which de- 
pends primarily on student response, I 
gave the class the following instructions 
at the beginning of the two-hour exami- 
nation period. 

Write an exposition of opinion on the term- 
paper project, including these points but using 
your own organization: 

1. An evaluation of the group project, both the 
general idea and the specific subject chosen 
by the class 

. An evaluation of what you gained from the 

experience 

. An evaluation of your own paper, in subject, 
content, and presentation, in relation to and 
comparison with the other papers 

. An evaluation of the papers of the rest of the 
class, considering the area covered by the 
group and the best papers 

. Suggestions for other such projects 


Because I was not making a statistical 
survey, my evidence of successful results 
consists largely of individual reactions. I 
can make two definite statements about 
the themes of the whole group: first, 
every student expressed a favorable opin- 
ion gn the project in general; second, the 
themes in content were more substantial 
and in quality were more satisfactory 
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than are impromptu themes on miscel- 
laneous subjects on which students are 
not equally well informed. Although the 
themes showed careful thought on the 
general subject, the development of spe- 
cific ideas was impromptu enough to be a 
fair test of “unpremeditated art.” 

There were few suggestions for changes 
or modifications of the plan. The com- 
ments on the first two points listed above 
will be most fully discussed, as most per- 
tinent to an estimate of the effectiveness 
of the plan. Concerning the third and 
fourth points, I was pleased to find that 
student judgments of their own work and 
that of others were very fair; any par- 
tiality for their own subjects was frankly 
acknowledged and did not warp judg- 
ment, and selection of the best papers 
was generally sensible. A superior stu- 
dent found some of his own weaknesses 
by reading themes by his classmates: 
“My paper, upon reflection, seems to 
possess too many summarizing state- 
ments with insufficient statistics as well 
as specific examples to back them up.” 
The author of the paper on modern music 
in Milwaukee, which several students 
considered the best in the group, said of 
the paper on county parks: “Although 
this subject involved a great number of 
statistics, the writer guarded against 
dullness, and embellished the composi- 
tion in just the right spots to keep it in- 
teresting.” Such recognition of the prob- 
lem of creating interest was a fortunate 
result of the reading of class papers. 

Self-evaluations of the experience of 
writing a term paper are possible with 
any research subject. But the unanimity 
of favorable response, backed up by com- 
ments on the value of specific aspects of 
the experience, was convincing evidence 
that, as a learning process, the group 
project had been unusually successful. 
Familiarity with community resources 
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was necessitated by the general subject. 
The Milwaukee Public Library and the 
Municipal Reference Library were new 
realms for some students. The experience 
of digging out material from clippings, 
government pamphlets, company publi- 
cations, and theater programs taught re- 
sourcefulness and will make students 
aware, in future research problems, of 
potential sources of information outside 
the usual books and periodicals. Inter- 
views were possible in all subjects and 
were necessary in most. Students gained 
stimulating firsthand knowledge of such 
vital community institutions as the pub- 
lic library, the museum, the leading radio 
stations, local newspapers, and a pub- 
lishing company. Through interviewing 
important persons, students gained self- 
confidence, a new technique in gathering 
information, and even valuable acquaint- 
ances. A professional musician gained as 
a friend the president of the local musi- 
cians’ union. The more conventional 
techniques of gathering and handling re- 
search material were not especially aided 
by the group project or the subject 
chosen, except as interest facilitates 
learning. But the addition to those tech- 
niques of the others discussed above 
made the writing of the research paper a 
meaningful process, which will be re- 
membered when details of footnote form 
are forgotten. The amateur actor who 
wrote on drama in Milwaukee derived 
unexpected satisfaction in adding to his 
knowledge: 


I found that I really knew very little about 
drama in Milwaukee. It was interesting going 
through old newspapers and theatre programs; 
it was fun driving the librarians slowly frantic 
with my requests for information and aid in 
finding material; and last but by no means least, 
it was very satisfying to read my finished paper 
and see that I had reached the goal I had been 
striving for. 
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The specific group subject chosen had 
many natural advantages. Most of the 
students recognized the value to them, as 
future teachers and citizens in the Mil- 
waukee area, of greater knowledge of 
their community and realized that only 
the surface of such knowledge had been 
touched upon. A student who does not 
intend to be a teacher commented: 
“Those people destined for teaching ca- 
reers in this area can appreciate the value 
of the project as a basis for further stud- 
ies in specific local problems.” A student 
who does intend to teach was even more 
emphatic: 

An understanding of the various aspects of 

one’s immediate culture should be the starting 
point in any liberal education. Applying this to 
the teacher, it will help him to understand his 
students, the type of homes they may come 
from, and the general environment in which 
they live. And aside from this, it will give him a 
deeper appreciation of his own particular cul- 
tural advantages as well as make him aware of 
its limitations. 
The specific values would vary with the 
subject; though community and state 
present many possibilities, subjects in- 
troducing students to new fields and 
broadening their horizons would be 
equally desirable. 

To test the value gained by; a different 
kind of subject, I tried the project again 
in the spring of 1951. The three classes 
were second-semester freshmen, already 
familiar with the mechanics of document- 
ing a research paper and able to handle a 
little more ambitious research problems. 
The lively interest of the students in the 
social and economic background of How 
Green Was My Valley suggested to me, 
when we began the study of John 
Brown’s Body, that they might be equally 
interested in how pelple lived and 
thought a hundred years ago in our own 
country. This general subject was will- 
ingly accepted when I proposed it to the 
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classes. Subdivision of the subject and 
selection of individual topics followed the 
procedure already described. 

The emphasis was on cultural, social, 
and economic history, with as much use 
made as possible of source material. For 
example, papers were written on the 
prints of Currier and Ives as depicting 
the American scene, on Harper’s Weekly 
for 1865, on Civil War songs, on domestic 
life as revealed in memoirs, etc. Second- 
ary sources were, of course, necessary to 
supplement some subjects and to furnish 
basic material for others, such as the 
early history of Lawrence College. Since 
each student read at least ten papers by 
other students, even those who had to 
use secondary sources gained some con- 
cept of the interest and value of contem- 
porary accounts of the period. The im- 
promptu theme subjects, based on the 
papers read, were designed to reveal 
growth in knowledge and in mental atti- 
tudes. 

The imaginative realization of the past 
and the consequent stimulation of inter- 
est which were apparent in student com- 
ments are of greater value than any spe- 
cific facts retained. Students gained his- 
torical perspective and appreciation of 

, the human side of hxstory as well as add- 
ing to their understanding of a vital 
epoch. The term papers served as a sup- 
plement, a kind of prose commentary, to 
John Brown’s Body, illuminating the cre- 
ative process by supplying some of the 
facts transformed by Benét into poetry. 

Whatever the subject, a group project 
has certain advantages recognized by the 
students. “First of all, having one gen- 
eral subject arouses our interest and 
helps us to learn more details. We get a 
better understanding and a more thor- 
ough view.” The aid to understanding is 
especially great in historical subjects. 
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“Rather than bits of incoherent scat- 
tered information I now have a broader 
yet more unified fund of information on 
one of the great periods in the history of 
the United States of America.” Interest 
in the papers of other students began in 
the early stages, both in class discussion 
and through informal exchange and com- 
parison of information. This comment on 
the group plan is typical: ““The co-opera- 
tive attitude of everyone had much to do 
with the success of the undertaking. Fur- 
thermore, I feel that a very well rounded 
out conclusion was obtained by the class 
reading project.”’ 

For the teacher the experience is 
equally satisfying. The usual miscel- 
laneous assortment of pedestrian or too 
ambitious subjects is avoided without 
the problem of refusing to let students 
write on subjects difficult to animate or 
undesirably prevalent. Working with 
problems in one field simplifies the teach- 
er’s task and increases the interest in 
reading the papers. The class work to- 
gether more easily, without the disin- 
tegration of class spirit that ensues if 
preparation time and class time are al- 
lowed for the research project when stu- 
dents are absorbed in unrelated individ- 
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ual problems. The most gratifying result 
is evident in the final themes, where 
group interest and individual growth are 
manifest. An occasional student may 
slip up on punctuation or commit some 
other sin. When such errors occur in 
good, meaty, enthusiastic final themes, 
covering a major aspect of the course and 
reflecting not only growth but a pleased 
consciousness of achievement, the teacher 
is not left with the feeling of futility and 
wasted effort induced by themes ‘“‘cor- 
rectly cold and regularly low”’ or unsatis- 
factory in both content and mechanics. 
With no decline in correctness, the final 
themes on the group research project 
showed appreciable improvement in con- 
tent and presentation over the impromp- 
tu themes I usually receive on miscel- 
laneous subjects. 

The group research project can accom- 
plish more than the conventional indi- 
vidual research paper in promoting inter- 
est, in developing awareness of the scope 
of a field of knowledge, in establishing 
suitable standards of achievement and 
encouraging self-analysis, and in stimu- 
lating group co-operation. These little 
experiments merely suggest some of the 
possibilities in subjects and methods. 


2. 4 New Kind of Argumentative Term Paper 


HERBERT MICHAELS? 


The “long argument’ required in 
many freshman composition courses, as 
it has been taught traditionally, is, I be- 
lieve, anti-educational. Study of the ar- 
gument usually proceeds like this: work 
on fallacies; the positive argument; the 
proposition; and the brief. This learning 
is then theoretically utilized in a final 
paper in which the student presents one 

3 Roxbury, Mass. 


point of view in a controversy, trying to 
marshal an overwhelming number of 
persuasive points in some kind of logical 
order. 

The emphasis here seems to have been 
upon the student’s doing the most effec- 
tive propaganda job possible, for the 
usual pattern is for him to select one of 
his own prejudices, to consult all the pe- 
riodicals and books which support his 
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point of view, and to reword their ideas 
or quote from them slavishly. 

This experience would be fine if our 
major objectives were to train Machia- 
vellian politicians or to develop salesmen 
for South Sea Island real estate. But if 
we are trying to create the kind of mind 
that can puncture the windbags of hum- 
bugs or that can triumph intellectually 
over the lyrics of the latest popular song, 
we are proceeding wrongly. 

In the ordinary course of life the indi- 
vidual is seldom required to synthesize 
argument, but he is frequently called 
upon to analyze: the air is filled with the 
speeches of the politicians and the urg- 
ings of the advertisers. With this in mind, 
I have taken a new approach to the ar- 
gumentative term paper. 

From the beginning of the course, stu- 
dents are encouraged by means of occa- 
sional current-event discussions to read 
newspapers and magazines. After in- 
struction in “destructive” and “con- 
structive’’ argument, they undertake five 
separate papers which are substitutes for 
the conventional argumentative term 
paper. 

To begin with, the class is presented 
with a list of current topics, and a confer- 
ence is arranged with each student to 
help him choose a challenging subject. 
Next he is‘asked to read for about six 
hours in the field of his choice and to re- 
port briefly on each item examined. 

Four papers of about five hundred 
words each are then assigned‘ in which 


4A series of brief papers rather than one long 
one should help prevent the reoccurrence of dis- 
couraging items such as encountered in a first 
experience with this program, as, for example: 

“The advocates of birth control point out that 
even though Massachusetts has forbidden birth 
control, it has a lower birth rate than New York 
State, which permits it. But why shouldn’t Massa- 
chusetts have a lower birth rate than New York? 
Massachusetts has only one-third as many people.” 

And: “In his attack on Senator McCarthy, the 
author quotes the New York Times, which he de- 
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the major arguments of two articles for 
each side of the controversy are analyzed. 

The final paper is somewhat similar to 
the customary argumentative term pa- 
per, in that the student musters evidence 
to support a proposition. However, an 
avoidance of the black-and-white con- 
cept is insisted upon, and documentation 
is required throughout. 

After the statement of the proposition, 
the student in this paper presents a para- 
graph in which he sums up briefly all the 
supporting arguments he has examined 
in various periodicals and also all the 
other “pro” arguments he has encoun- 


.tered or has thought of. The previously 


unexamined arguments are next ana- 
lyzed, each in a separate paragraph in 
which its weaknesses and strengths are 
considered. The same process is repeated 
for the opposing arguments. 

A summation is then presented in 
which the student discusses the major 
considerations that have led him to be- 
come an adherent of one side or the other. 

In order for this assignment to be car- 
ried out satisfactorily, the students must 
be given much practice in the kind of 
analysis the instructor hopes to get from 
them as individuals. For this, the writer 
has made frequent use of an opaque pro- 
jector. The students were not told what 
was wrong with any particular item; the 
instructor allowed them to dissect the 
material, participating only to ask pro- 
vocative questions when snags were en- 


scribes as a ‘reputable’ newspaper. But he gives us 
no documentary proof whatsoever that this news- 
paper is reputable.” 

Had these statements occurred in the first of 
four brief papers, rather than in the body of one 
extensive one, the instructor, in the first case, 
would have been able to point out the necessity for 
comprehension of terms; and, in the second case, 
the absurdity of argumentative quibbling. The re- 
maining papers might have been improved and the 
students might have taken another step forward 
intellectually. 
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countered. Here is a description of a few 
of the twenty items thus used in class.‘ 

1. An editorial from a small-town 
newspaper, pointing out that even the 
opponents of the present administration 
were being tricked into calling it “The 
Fair Deal.” Editorialists should adhere 
strictly to the truth, it said, and call the 
present government “The Raw Deal.” 

2. A series of articles rich in fallacious 
and unfair argument, written on the 
British medical program by a famous 
politician-educator. 

3. A comparison between a book re- 
view appearing in the New York Times 
and a quotation from it taken out of con- 
text in such a way as to give an impres- 
sion entirely different from that intended 
by the reviewer. The doctored quotation 
appeared just preceding an abridgment 
of the book in a magazine of great cir- 
culation.® 

4. An article in an important Mid- 
western newspaper pointing out that 
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there are many “foreign-born” persons in 
important federal positions. The article 
asserts in a typical revelation that Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson was “not 
far’”’ from being born a British subject, 
giving as proof the fact that Acheson was 
born within four years after his parents 
came to this country. 

In addition to such examples, care 
should be taken by the instructor to give 
the students some examples of conclu- 
sions that are supported by sound prem- 
ises. The students should likewise be en- 
couraged not only to find errors in state- 
ments but also to note those assertions 
which seem true and to discuss the posi- 
tive elements which contribute to the 
formation of such a conclusion. 

Utilized in this manner, the long argu- 
ment can make its contribution to the 
student and to future society by creating 
what James Harvey Robinson calls “an 
unprecedented attitude of mind to cope 
with unprecedented conditions and to 
utilize unprecedented knowledge.” 


3. An Over-all Class Subject for the Research Paper 


JANNA BURGESS’ 


In teaching the research, or library, 
paper in freshman composition I have 
found that the choice of material to write 
on is a more serious problem for many 
students than the study of methods of 
procedure. In fact, only when the student 


5The following are helpful in suggestions for 
such discussions: Monroe C. Beardsley, Thinking 
Straight (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950); 
S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Thought and Action 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1949); and 
William G. Leary and James S. Smith, Think before 
You Write (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1951). 

6 As suggested by data from Beardsley, op. cit., 
p. 36. 

7 University of Washington, Seattle. 


finds, accidentally or with help, a subject 
that seems vital does this research and 
writing become vital to him—something 
more than a routine task to be worked 
through for a grade. The problem that I 
faced each quarter, then, was somehow 
to help each individual to find a subject 
that meant something to him. The occa- 
sional student who comes bubbling over 
with enthusiasm for the ballet or who has 
long wanted to find what has been writ- 
ten about the fluctuating values of cer- 
tain stocks and bonds is of course no 
problem. But what about the large ma- 
jority, many of whom cannot even select 
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a college major because they do not have, 
or are not aware of, any strong interests? 
It was with these in mind that I deter- 
mined to select some general area of 
knowledge with which I had some fa- 
miliarity and concerning which informa- 
tion was readily available. The subject 
should also be one whose value the stu- 
dents could recognize and that would 
appeal to their curiosity. 

The general subject that I have now 
used for three school quarters and with 
five classes is the nonpolitical agencies of 
the United Nations and similar inter- 
national enterprises. In keeping with the 
nature of the research project, I avoided 
any subject that might have argumenta- 
tive implications; we were strictly objec- 
tive. To save time and to get under way, 
it was of course necessary first to give the 
class some background information. This 
task could be combined with the arousing 
of interest. And what most arouses the 
interest of any person of any age is a 
story; I told and read the students some 
true stories. I used the technique that 
years ago I had found effective in teach- 
ing high-school history—to tell part of a 
story, arouse the curiosity of the stu- 
dents, and make them want to search for 
more. As material for this storytelling I 
used magazine articles and newspaper 
clippings that I had been collecting for 
some time. The piece “What Is Good 
about the UN” by Edith Iglauer in 
Harper’s Magazine for April, 1949, with 
its many concrete details, served excel- 
lently, as did stories about the California 
man who helped Greek farmers drain 
their river deltas and about Turkish 
farmers who increased their crop yield by 
the use of Iowa seed corn. Some of these I 
read and some I told. And in éach class 
some members could add stories of their 
own. I then related these to the over-all 
topic by means of a chart of the UN 
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agencies. Any student who had lived or 
traveled abroad or had had contact with 
foreign-aid agencies or students from 
abroad added his bit. 

The ground having been laid and the 
students assigned their handbook study 
on the methods of literary research, the 
next step was a conference with each in- 
dividual at my desk. Here he looked over 
the list I had made out, studied the chart, 
and after a discussion usually went away 
with at least some interest in a definite 
subject. I did not, however, force my 
“hobby” on the very occasional student 
who came with his own enthusiasm. The 
future opera singer who wanted to write 
rather technically about the changes 
that Wagner had made in opera form, 
and the young man who, because of the 
business his father was in, just had to 
learn all that had been written about the 
raising of black-neck swans told me 
about their enthusiasms and went to the 
library. But most of the others carried 
over the interest engendered in class and 
were ready to select subjects. In a few 
instances a student took in its entirety a 
UN agency such as the World Bank, the 
World Health Organization, or UNESCO. 
Nearly always after a little reading he 
would decide that he could better handle 
some aspect of the subject. I encouraged 
each one to work out a thesis that would 
express a relationship. 


Some of the subjects selected were 
these: 


The Relation of the Nursing Profession to WHO 

Personalities in the UN 

The Relation of the UN to the League of Na- 
tions 

Financing the UN 

The New UN Buildings 


Since the classes included students in 
nursing, in home economics, in business, 
in architecture, and in pre-law, a variety 
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of appeals was possible. The others, the 
nonmajors, could become interested in 
such universal subjects as the saving of 
children, the control of illegal drug traf- 
fic, or the conquering of illiteracy. 

To these we added other subjects that 
concerned themselves with international 
matters. There is always a student who 
has had experience with CARE pack- 
ages. He likes to find out the history and 
functioning of this work. The first stu- 
dent I had who took this subject was a 
young man whose family had been send- 
ing packages to relatives in Greece. 
Similarly, a girl who was herself a refugee 
wrote on the work of the churches for 
refugees. And there is always someone 
who wants to learn all he can about stu- 
dent travel and about exchange scholar- 
ships. With these and others and with the 
breakdown that is possible within any 
UN agency it is possible to list at least 
fifty subjects. 

Material is of course easily available. 
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I required that each one look into the UN 
Yearbook as well as books, magazine ar- 
ticles, and pamphlets on his subject. A 
few students visited the Seattle branch 
of the Americans for the United Nations 
and brought back material for others. 
The students in this way got all the 
usual practice in research, organization, 
and writing. 

To increase the interest at the begin- 
ning and to give unity to the class, I had 
each student state his thesis to the class 
early in the study. I also stated that, 
after the papers were in and corrected, 
each student would be required to read 
and to write a comment on at least one 
paper. This gave each writer someone be- 
sides the instructor to write for. With the 
use of these devices I brought about 
genuine enthusiasm in at least some stu- 
dents whose papers showed a knowledge 
of both subject matter and the process of 
research and writing, and I avoided get- 
ting papers that were completely dead. 


4. The Rawwed Paper: A Co-operative Approach 


HASKELL M. BLOCK® AND SIDNEY MATTIS? 


Most teachers of freshman composi- 
tion would agree that instruction in re- 
search fundamentals is an important part 
of their work. From the research assign- 
ment students are expected to obtain a 
clear understanding of the aims and 
methods of systematic investigation, so 
that they can apply research skills inde- 
pendently. Yet, without careful super- 
vision from the beginning of his work, the 
student can hardly be supposed to learn 
how to go ahead on his own. Clearly, it is 


*§ Instructor in English, Queens College, Flushing, 
N.Y. 


9 Assistant librarian, Queens College, Flushing, 
N.Y. 


not enough to arm the freshman with the 
floor plan of the library and urge him for- 
ward. To be sure, the exceptional student 
may be able to get along with little more 
than that, but most freshmen need guid- 
ance in every phase of their research ac- 
tivities. The research paper is a valuable 
part of the student’s educational growth; 
it is important that it be done properly. 

At Queens College the problem of in- 
structing the student in research funda- 
mentals has been apparent for some time, 
and efforts have been made to deal with 
it. For over ten years the English depart- 
ment and the library have been co-oper- 
ating to improve the quality of freshman 
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research papers. Recognizing that the 
most important part of student research 
activity takes place in the library, mem- 
bers of the English and library depart- 
ments took steps in 1938 to formulate a 
jointly supervised teaching program, de- 
signed to provide students with an ap- 
preciation of the objectives and methods 
of research. 

The co-operative program in freshman 
composition at Queens College is based 
on the assumption that student research 
activities must be thoroughly controlled 
if the research paper is not to be a waste 
of time. Relatively early in the semester, 
students are asked to decide on tenta- 
tive topics, often from areas selected by 
the instructor. The instructor’s role is of 
the first importance. Through class dis- 
cussion and individual conferences, he is 
able to guide the student toward a sub- 
ject consonant with his interests and 
abilities and capable of being handled in 
the limited time available. After the na- 
ture of the research process has been 
made familiar to the students, and after 
the research topics have been defined to a 
degree that will permit the compilation 
of a bibliography, a member of the li- 
brary staff is assigned\to meet with the 
class. 

At Queens College the library is con- 
sidered a department of instruction. Ev- 
ery member of the library staff partici- 
pates in some phase of the freshman Eng- 
lish program. Those who are skilful in 
presenting material to students and in 
leading class discussion are assigned to 
classroom activities. These teachers work 
in harmony with other members of the 
library staff who aid in an advisory ca- 
pacity and whose duties are closely re- 
lated to the teaching program. The li- 
brary staff considers its work in freshman 
composition an important part of its reg- 
ular functions. The program is carefully 
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supervised; new members of the library 
staff receive thorough orientation and are 
assigned to that phase of the activities in 
which they are likely to be most capable. 
The library department is not, as is 
sometimes true, a passive and indifferent 
agency; it serves as an active partner of 
the English instructor, identifying its 
efforts with his own. 

The librarian’s classroom activities 
consist of two meetings, the second a 
week after the first. The instructor pre- 
pares the way. Usually, the students 
have been thinking about their research 
topics for some time and are ready to be- 
gin investigation. In the first hour the 
librarian introduces the students to the 
use of library resources. A large part of 
this period is devoted to the explanation 
of the use of such research tools as the 
card catalogue, encyclopedias, general 
and special bibliographies, union lists, 
and periodical indexes. In the course of 
the discussion the students provide spe- 
cific topics which are used as illustrations 
in the preparation of sample bibliogra- 
phies. Emphasis is not on library mate- 
rials for their own sake but rather on the 
approach to these materials as a neces- 
sary part of systematic research meth- 
ods. The good librarian, like the con- 
scientious teacher, knows that the re- 
search assignment serves to do much 
more than to inculcate standards of me- 
chanical correctness; this assignment, if 
properly carried out, can make it possible 
for the student to conduct investigations 
carefully and intelligently. 

Both the librarian and the instructor 
have a good deal of flexibility in planning 
their activities. The instructor may fix 
the time when the librarian is to come 
into the classroom. He may also arrange 
to have the visits follow in rapid succes- 
sion rather than a week apart. If specific 
areas have been assigned for research— 
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biography, for example, or social prob- 
lems—the librarian can concentrate his 
discussion on those areas. Considerable 
flexibility is possible in the manner of 
presentation as well. A class composed 
largely of weak students will require slow 
and simple explanation; special adjust- 
ments can easily be made. In the class- 
room the librarian places emphasis wher- 
ever the instructor may decide. 

At an early point during the first class 
discussion, the librarian asks the stu- 


dents to prepare for the following week a. 


brief description of their research topics, 
with the subject carefully delimited. He 
also assigns the preparation of a working 
bibliography, made up of individual note 
cards containing full entries in proper 
form and indicating sources for all items 
included. In this way, the librarian can 
see at a glance what research tools the 
student has employed. At the time the 
assignment is made, the librarian urges 
members of the class to consult him or 
his colleagues freely while working on the 
preparation of their bibliographies. 

At least a' day before the librarian’s 
second visit to the English class, the stu- 
dents submit their assignments to the 
member of the library staff concerned 
with revision of student work. It is in the 
revision of research topics and bibliogra- 
phies that librarians make use of their 
special knowledge of research tools and of 
the bibliographical resources of the com- 
munity. The librarian reviews the assign- 
ments with care and makes written rec- 
ommendations which are given to the 
student at the second class meeting. Top- 
ics are screened from the point of view of 
feasibility, and suggestions are often 
made to alter the initial subject. At the 
same time the librarian scrutinizes bib- 
liographic form and refers careless stu- 
dents to the appropriate section of the 
Queens College English Handbook for 
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models for correction. Finally, and per- 
haps most important, additional sources 
of information are suggested. A student 
writing on housing conditions in a certain 
section of New York City may be un- 
aware of the existence of government re- 
ports. Another, investigating the uses of 
cortisone, is referred to the library of the 
New York Academy of Medicine. Still 
another, working on a biographical sub- 
ject, may not know of the aid to be found 
in the Biography Index and the Essay and 
General Literature Index. At every point 
in the revision of his work the student is 
advised and guided on an individual 
basis. Almost every student is led to 
untapped sources of additional informa- 
tion, frequently more scholarly and less 
subject to bias than those already used. 
He is also encouraged to use as many dif- 
ferent kinds of sources as possible and to 
evaluate these sources critically. 

At the second class meeting the librar- 
ian reviews the work of the students, di- 
recting their attention to examples from 
the assignment which seem to have sig- 
nificance for the class as a whole. In some 
situations the librarian may deem it ad- 
visable to review sections of the first les- 
son; in others, he discusses problems 
which have arisen with individual stu- 
dents and uses these problems to explore _ 
more general difficulties. To facilitate the 
students’ work and to prepare them for 
broader applications of research meth- 
ods, the librarian explains the use of ref- 
erence tools which he himself employs in 
guiding students. At the same time the 
existence of many specialized research 
aids is brought to the attention of the 
class. The aim of the librarian, it should 
be observed, is not to overwhelm the stu- 
dent with information but to encourage 
his ability to work on his own. 

By the close of the second meeting the 
librarian has become familiar with the 
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TEACHING THE RESEARCH PAPER 


needs and interests of the students; he is 
able to give them more concrete help 
than was possible during his first meeting 
with the class. The students, in turn, 
have come to know that the librarian is 
ready and able to help them. This rap- 
port is one of the most valuable results of 
the joint instructional program, since 
students become more willing to consult 
the librarian at any stage in their re- 
search activities. 

Several advantages are derived from 
this co-operative arrangement. By means 
of careful planning, classroom and study 
activities are brought closely together. 
The instructor considers the librarian’s 
collaboration as a positive aid to the 
teaching program. Of course, no library 
aid program can substitute for the in- 
structor’s work, nor can it serve to al- 
leviate his responsibility for the teaching 
composition. Throughout the course the 
instructor exercises direct control over 
student activities. At the same time, his 
work is facilitated by the librarian’s in- 
terest and co-operation. It is certainly 
fruitful for the instructor and the librar- 
ian to become better acquainted. Through 
a realistic understanding of the nature of 
their work, they can learn to appreciate 
each other’s activities and to co-operate 
more closely in other ways. 

It is also true that the librarian’s task 
is made easier and more effective as a re- 
sult of his contact with students. When 
students come to the library to collect re- 
search material, they have a clearer un- 
derstanding of how to go about their 
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work. Under present conditions it would 
be difficult for every student at Queens 
College to receive individual reference 
instruction in the library. This individual 
instruction is important, but at present it 
can be rendered most effectively in the 
classroom. 

The student benefits most of all from 
the unified activity of teacher and li- 
brarian. He is introduced to the tools and 
methods of research at the moment he is 
ready to begin library investigation. This 
introduction is far more thorough than 
the usual library orientation program 
that serves to fill out “freshman week,”’ 
and it is much more helpful. Both in the 
classroom and in the library, the student 
knows that he will receive specific in- 
struction on individual difficulties. He 
can pursue his work with confidence. 

We may conclude that the joint in- 
structional program is of considerable 
value to all parties concerned. When 
marked by close co-operation, it has re- 
sulted in better research papers than 
would otherwise have been produced. To 
be sure, the quality of research papers 
varies in every class, but even poor stu- 
dents gain some appreciation of the im- 
portance of research as a tool of knowl- 
edge. In subsequent courses students 
have found the research skills acquired in 
freshman composition extremely helpful 
—indeed, indispensable. We are aware 
that our program is capable of improve- 
ment; however, we are convinced that 
this enterprise has done much to make 
the research assignment significant. 
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Two years ago I was given a free hand 
at Cleveland College of Western Reserve 
University to develop a spelling course. 
Such a course was desirable as a com- 
ponent to add to the speech, hearing, and 
reading improvement clinics, already es- 
tablished and widely known for their 
work. Many students at this institution 
are beyond the usual college age, so that 
adult education dominates the school’s 
program, and experiments in education 
are almost an everyday affair. I could as- 
sume, therefore, that students in a 
“spelling clinic’’ would be mature enough 
to respond favorably to experimental 
methods of teaching spelling. Ordinary 
methods, such as the use of lists of “‘spell- 
ing demons,”’ presentation of those few 
rules which are not invalidated by a host 
of exceptions, cultivation of the “dic- 
tionary habit,” and conscientious mark- 
ing of all spelling errors in composition 
work seemed to me, from all visible re- 
sults, to be little better than pious exer- 
cises for students with serious spelling 
deficiencies. I hoped to find some more ef- 
fective approach to their problem. Mem- 
bers of the class were no captive audience 
as in public school or in college credit 
courses; the clinic was offered as a one- 
semester noncredit course with classes 
meeting for two one-hour sessions week- 
ly. Under these auspices no one entered 
the course who did not wish to do some- 
thing about his spelling difficulties. The 
classes have never been large—average 
size is ten—and this has eliminated the 
temptation to make the course a proving 


* Cleveland College, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 


College Spelling Clinic 


GILBERT D. McEWEN' 


ground for batteries of tests, a use which 
would lessen the opportunity for the in- 
structor to give individual help to the 
students. 

In spelling, at least two kinds of indi- 
vidual differences appear: no two per- 
sons misspell all the same words and no 
two persons misspell in exactly the same 
way. By the time a poor speller reaches 
college, his high school teachers having 
wearily concluded that his fault is con- 
genital and irremediable, he will have de- 
veloped a complex and highly individual 
way of misspelling. By this time, too, he 
will have reached a point in maturity 
where explanation, experimentation, and 
practice will have more chance of being 
received seriously. The first responsibili- 
ty of the spelling teacher is to find out 
what kind of a learner each individual 
student is. The student who learns easily 
from the printed page and is able to visu- 
alize words as they appear there is not 
likely to have trouble with spelling; his 
errors will be limited to the most com- 
monly misspelled words. The student 
with a good ear can learn spelling through 
pronunciation; he may have a large, ac- 
tive speaking vocabulary, but often his 
auditory images will play him false when 
he tries to convert them into writing. The 
student with clever fingers may yet fail to 
connect what he hears or sees with what 
he is supposed to write. There is also the 
student whose spelling errors seem less 
related to his dominant learning method 
than to a panicky attitude which hinders 
the whole learning process. 

Finding out the students’ learning 
ability is closely connected with the proc- 
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ess of bridging the gap between spoken 
sound and written symbol. In the course 
of testing and practice, the student finds 
out that speech sounds are reliably con- 
sistent but that written symbols are shot 
through with an illogical diversity. This 
discovery is an advance, for the poor 
speller, over his earlier impression that 
both sound and symbol were beyond his 
grasp. 

Dictation serves as a test of whether 
a student can make the conventional 
connections between sound and written 
symbol. Dictation of connected sentences 
takes much more time than word lists, 
but it has the advantage of providing a 
sensible context as an aid in associating 
present use of words with earlier en- 
counters. I invite the students to bring 
their own textbooks for dictation, and I 
choose passages from current light fic- 
tion, detective stories, magazine ar- 
ticles, and poems, especially poems in 
which rhyme is prominent. Analysis of 
errors is in terms of relationship between 
sound and spelling as shown in vowel ac- 
cent, use of long or short vowels, voiced 
and unvoiced consonants, and blendings. 
We study the guide to pronunciation in 
several standard desk dictionaries, a sim- 
plified form of the International Phonetic 
Alphabet as shown in Albert H. Marck- 
wardt’s Introduction to the English Lan- 
guage,’ and the spelling variations of 
vowel and consonant sounds as shown in 
Triggs and Robbins’ Improve Your 
Spelling.’ The main effort is to build up 
in the student’s mind a structure of 
clearly understood relationships between 
sound and symbol. He should see both 
sides of the relationship by giving as well 
as taking dictation. 

To test and improve visual accuracy, 

2(New York: Oxford University Press, 1942), 
pp. 7-11. 


3 (New York: Rinehart & Co., 1944), pp. 15-16, 
21-22. 
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the students correct typewritten pas- 
sages in which many words are mis- 
spelled, none obtrusively but rather in 
the way of usual typographical errors or 
ordinary misspellings. The proofreading 
sessions are reminiscent of the old- 
fashioned “‘blab school,’’ for the students 
pronounce the words out loud as well as 
going through the writing motions. 
Proofreading, by making the student 
look “‘inside’’ the word, leads him to re- 
place a vague outline of its spelling with 
with an exact knowledge. 

About midway in the semester, when 
the students have become accustomed to 
doing regular exercises with words, to dis- 
cussing words in relation to their sounds, 
formation, and meanings, and have ac- 
quired a much more relaxed attitude 
than formerly, I begin to draw up a de- 
s¢ription of each student’s spelling de- 
ficiencies according to types. Although 
I am not convinced that mathematical 
exactness in measurement of spelling 
faults carries much benefit over into the 
learning process, I have devised a simple 
method of statistical measurement which 
helps in preparing an itemized list of a 
student’s particular deficiencies. I classi- 
fy spelling errors under ten headings: 

. Wrong vowel in accented syllable 

. Wrong vowel in unaccented syllable 

. Wrong consonant 

. Single consonant where consonant should be 

doubled 

. Unnecessary letter 

. Letters reversed 

. Vowel omitted 

. Consonant omitted (other than doubling) 

. Syllable omitted 

. Wrong word 

All these classifications are based upon 
pronunciation. Nos. 1 and 2 are of use in 
ascertaining the correct accenting of 
vowel sounds; No. 3 forces attention to 
the distinctions between c and s, sh and 
t, sch and sc, and other consonant blend- 
ings; No. 6 is an error comparable to the 
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spoonerism and can be avoided by con- 
scious attention to the consecutive 
sounds within a word; omissions of 
letters, represented by Nos. 7, 8, and 9, 
also indicate failure to notice proper 
sound sequences or in some instances 
failure to recognize the function of a 
silent letter; No. 10 is necessary because 
of the quantity of words pronounced the 
same but spelled differently. Classroom 
use of such analysis, with its emphasis 
upon the connection between pronuncia- 
tion and spelling, requires, like proof- 
reading, a look inside the word. Used on 
written work, this system shows what 
kinds of errors predominate in each 
student’s papers. 

The spelling clinic does not consist of 
a constant barrage of tests, however. 
Quantities of tests are apt to remove both 
the capacity and the incentive for self- 
help as well as to keep the student in a 
state of tension. A relaxed attitude is es- 
sential for a person trying to master a 
difficult skill. Part of my job is to per- 
suade my students that their plight is not 
hopeless. I do this by showing them 
throughout the semester the peculiarities 
of the structure of the English language 
and how these peculiarities originated, 
so that they can see that the difficulties 
of spelling correctly are as much in the 
language as in them. Without having to 
learn another Germanic language and 
without having to learn Latin, students 
can see, in the relationships between 
grammatical structure and spelling, what 
the two big language streams have con- 
tributed to modern English. Description 
of sound shifts helps to make sense of 
many spellings that otherwise seem the 
results of pure capriciousness on the part 
of our linguistic forefathers. In learning 
to smile at the many homonyms in Eng- 
lish that bewilder the foreigner and 
plague the native, the students also learn 
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to distinguish among them. Sturtevant’s 
classic illustration of the haphazard re- 
lationship between sound and spelling, 
“though the tough cough and hiccough 
plough me through,”* always excites in- 
terest, and by the time we have discussed 
how the five ough sounds got that way 
the students are unlikely to forget their 
proper use. 

I have not encouraged the students to 
learn elaborate mnemonic devices. The 
two kinds of devices which seem to work 
best are the very dramatic and the very 
amusing, and it is noteworthy that these 
two kinds are almost always closely re- 
lated to the pronunciation of the word. 
Sounding the silent in “psychology” or 
both the ?’s in “omitted” provide neces- 
sary reminders not difficult to remember. 
The students themselves invent de- 
vices, try them out, and let me know how 
well they work. Like misspellings, many 
of the devices are highly original. 

My chief aim has been not to provide a 
body of material for memorization to be 
available in spelling crises, for it is ob- 
vious that lack of ability for rote memo- 
rization is characteristic of the poor spell- 
er. I emphasize instead the sound, the 
meaning, and the spelling of the indi- 
vidual word and of groups of words where 
possible. The student learns through the 
use of the ten classifications listed what 
kinds of mistakes he makes most fre- 
quently, and I am able to suggest after 
working with him for a semester the 
learning method best suited to him. Un- 
encumbered by the notions either that 
spelling difficulty denotes lack of intelli- 
gence or that perfection rather than an 
intelligent attempt to improve should be 
his ultimate aim, he can go ahead on 
his own with a definite plan for im- 
provement. 


4 Edgar H. Sturtevant, Am Introduction to Lin- 
guistic Science (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1947), P- 25. 
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Round Table 


[Lysander Kemp’s tour de force, ‘“Un- 
derstanding Hamlet” (October College Eng- 
lish), has sparked off several other ingenious 
and hilarious theories concerning that play. 
We regret we do not have sufficient space to 
print these. We must also close our corre- 
spondence on Jeffrey Fleece’s satire, “Fur- 
ther Notes on a ‘Bad’ Poem” (March Col- 
lege English), with the report of a recent 
news dispatch from Pittsburgh: “County 
commissioners here have ordered two-thirds 
of the elm trees surrounding Joyce Kilmer’s 
memorial at South Park chopped down so 
passersby can read inscribed on a plaque 
his famous lines: . 


‘I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree.’ ”—Ep1ror.] 


SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION 


May I point out that at least sixteen of 
the fifty-five misspellings which Miss Mag- 
aret, in her article, ““The Eye, the Ear, and 
the Misspelled Word,” attributes to mis- 
pronunciation are, on the contrary, evidence 
of the unphonetic character of English spell- 
ing? 

In the American College Dictionary the 
phonetic respelling of apothecary represents 
the first a and the e with the same symbol, 
the second a with a short e. The di of dilapi- 
date and the de of delirious are pronounced 
in exactly the same way, and the e¢ in delir- 
ious is pronounced exactly like the i. The 
first i in eligible is represented by the same 
symbol as the second ¢ in elegy. The -ence of 
existence and the -ance of resistance have 
the same transcription, as have the -gible of 
tangible and the -geable of changeable. 

Other misspellings in Miss Magaret’s 
Group A which could not be avoided by fol- 
lowing the pronunciation indicated in the 
American College Dictionary are dispair, 


dispized, intellegent, Massechussets, parellel, 
pickininny, privelege, repremand, villanous, 
and whiporwills. 

Shifting these sixteen words to Miss Mag- 
aret’s Group E would exactly reverse the 
balance between ear and eye and would 
indicate that, until we reform our spelling of 
vowel sounds, speech teachers can do much 
less than she supposes to help the poor 
speller. 

Louise HENING JOHNSON 


New Haven, Connecticut 


In her analysis of spelling difficulties 
(October College English) I think Helene 
Magaret is exactly wrong in her approach, 
and her own lists prove that she is. Of the fif- 
ty-five words in Group A which “apparent- 
ly resulted from mispronunciation,” over 
half contain the error in an unaccented syl- 
lable—which only unnatural pronunciation 
will clear up—and most of the rest consist 
of phonetic spellings, mistakes with silent 
letters, and logical but erroneous analogies 
(icecycles, explaination, etc.) There were 
only five words on the list which I felt might 
be spelled better if pronounced better. My 
experience has been that students should 
just ignore the pronunciation of any word 
that is really difficult. Correct pronuncia- 
tion can mislead as often as incorrect. 


JEFFREY FLEECE 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 
Gunnison, COLORADO 


THE EYE, THE EAR, AND THE 
MISHEARD SOUND 


Having myself for some time believed 
that much faulty spelling is a result of poor 
co-ordination between hearing and seeing, 
I opened to Helene Magaret’s article, 
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“The Eye, the Ear, and the Misspelled 
Word,” with considerable interest, stimu- 
lated, no doubt, by the feeling that at last 
I had found someone who agreed with me. 
My glow of satisfaction lasted only to the 
sentence, “Only in speech class will the 
college freshman learn to drop the d from 
tradgedy and to distinguish between Satan 
and satin.” If J. S. Kenyon and Daniel 
Jones are to be trusted, ‘radgedy is a better 
spelling for the word than is ¢ragedy, and un- 
less phonetic transcription is seriously 
misleading, elimination of the first d from 
the word would result in a virtual érazhedy. 
Similarly, though Satan and satin must 
certainly not be pronounced alike, the 
differentiation unfortunately is in the 
stressed syllables and not reflected in the 
spelling. Nor is it reasonable to imply, 
surely, that reduction of the -in and -an to 
an or 7 is a sloppy mispronunciation. If such 
reduction were not rather the norm in 
English, would we not still be saying 
hlafweard for lord, sibpanes for since, cyn- 
ing for king? 

Yet that condemnation of such reduction 
seems to be exactly what the author im- 
plies. How else can one explain the state- 
ment that when a student learns that “even 
the obscure vowels of undccented syllables 
are not always identical in sound,” then 
“perhaps he will begin to write definite in- 
stead of definate.” It seems to matter not 
to the author that to many if not most 
speakers of English the -ile of definite is 
identical with the -ate of delicate and a host 
of other words. Though the author contin- 
ues, “Surely no one would recommend a 
‘conscious distortion of pronunciation,’ ” 
what else is she doing? Her further admis- 
sion that “a carelessness of speech which 
tends to mute vowels and slur unaccented 
syllables may in time cause permanent 
changes in the language” is a curiously dis- 
approving dismissal of so strong a trend in 
the development of our language. 

If it is granted that obscure vowels in 
unstressed syllables frequently are identical 
and that English unfortunately may have 
many different spellings for the same sound, 
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whether vowel or consonant, many of the 
spellings in the author’s Group A (mis- 
spellings resulting from mispronunciation) 
become more or less reasonable phonetic 
spellings of standard or “correct” pronun- 
ciations. Drempt, for instance, is a rather 
good spelling for one of the two common 
pronunciations of dreamed. Existance or 
existence, no matter how spelled, is a perfect 
rhyme for resistance. The last two syllables 
of tangible, or tangeable, are the last two 
syllables of manageable. The unstressed des- 
of despair and despised is universally pro- 
nounced dis-. In fact, of the fifty-five words 
in Group A, at least thirty-nine are reason- 
ably spelled according to widely used pro- 
nunciations. They are merely not tradition- 
ally spelled, and they belong in the author’s 
Group E (phonetic spellings). 

Even several of the remaining misspell- 
ings in Group A are, I suspect, a result of a 
cause other than mispronunciation. Many 
spellings which do not correspond to the 
sound of a word are, I have found in teach- 
ing remedial English, a result of failure to 
associate sound and symbol or to under- 
stand the traditional uses of those symbols 
which make up our alphabet. Imperfect, 
or even atrocious, as our English spelling is, 
there are basic phonetic values for most 
letters which many of our students do not 
know. Even the initial sound of ship, though 
it may be spelled in fourteen ways, is com- 
monly referred to without ambiguity as the 
sh sound. (I confess that such knowledge 
might not have improved by much the spell- 
ing cresendo listed in Group A. But if, as I 
suspect, the erring student pronounced the 
word correctly, the knowledge that s for the 
sh sound is rare in English would have 
helped him to avoid this particular mis- 
spelling—at the risk, of course, of substi- 
tuting another.) Within the week, after 
puzzling over maderian for some time, I 
asked the student who had written the word 
to read the sentence in which it occurred; 
he read the symbol as meridian, pronouncing 
it correctly, yet even when his attention was 
directed to the word he was unable to see 
anything wrong with his spelling. I have 
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frequently had the same experience with 
such common misspellings as studing and 
pronounciation, maintainance and rember: 
their users do not mispronouce the words, 
but neither do they associate elements of 
sound with elements of spelling. To take 
another example from Group A, the stu- 
dent who wrote excersion for excursion 
could scarcely have been mispronouncing 
the word. He simply did not realize that ¢ 
before e normally has the value of s. Closer 
acquaintance with the alphabet might have 
produced exkersion, it is true, but it is to be 
hoped that such an eccentric form would 
send even the poorest speller to the diction- 
ary to investigate other possible forms, and 
that, it seems to me, is the ultimate answer 
to the spelling problem for writers of so bad- 
ly spelled a language as English. 


Dovuctas Root Dickson 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


MISPRONUNCIATION AND 
MISSPELLINGS 


Helene Magaret’s article on spelling in 
the October College English arrives at some 
unwarranted conclusions and suggests a 
doubtful remedy for spelling difficulties. 

Miss Magaret says, in effect, that more 
mistakes in spelling are due to faulty pro- 
nunciation than to any other cause. She 
lists a student’s misspellings in five groups 
and says that the misspellings in the various 
groups are due to different causes. Since 
the words in the largest group would, she 
thinks, all be incorrectly pronounced if 
pronounced as they are misspelled, she 
draws the conclusion that these misspellings 
are all caused by mispronunciation and calls 
upon speech teachers to take over part of 
the burden of orthography. 

Why should we assume that there are 
five different reasons for the misspellings in 
the five groups? It is saying quite different 
things to say that spelling errors originate 
in such and such a way and to say that some 
words are derived from certain other words, 
or that certain rules apply to the formation 
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of certain words, or that some words look 
the way they sound, if the pronunciation 
is exaggerated—“distorted,” as Professor 
Steadman put it. It is quite obvious that 
the misspellings which Miss Magaret says 
are the result of faulty visual images are 
placed in this group merely because she 
cannot find a place for them in either of the 
other groups. Why should this group be re- 
served for leftovers? More important, why 
assume that the misspellings in all the 
groups do not have the same origin, on no 
better evidence than that certain things are 
true of the origin or pronunciation of some 
words and not of others? The word cieling 
in Group B is given as a misspelling result- 
ing from ignorance of a spelling rule. What 
if the student had misspelled weird as wierd? 
Would this mistake have resulted from 
knowledge of the ei, ie rule? If so, the only 
group Miss Magaret has provided for such 
a mistake is the visual image group—the 
group into which the word would fall even 


if a rule were in no way involved. But does 


it belong there any more than does cieling? 
I maintain that all the errors in all these 
groups—except Group D, which are not 
misspellings but nonexistent words—are 
the result merely of an ignorance of the cor- 
rect spellings and that this chiefly means 
faulty visual images of the words. If mis- 
pronunciation caused misspelling, we could 
expect correct pronunciation to cause cor- 
rect spelling, but ‘it does not, as such mis- 
spellings as familar and similiar clearly 
show. 

Many of the misspellings in Miss Maga- 
ret’s lists are well-nigh illiterate, yet the 
vocabulary suggested by the list is on a level 
far above that of the usual illiterate speller— 
so far above it, in fact, that one wonders 
how the student happened to be using the 
words. Were they misspelled in themes, or 
on a dictated spelling test? Certainly a num- 
ber of the words in the “mispronounced” 
group are words which such a student would 
seldom or never use in speech. If he mis- 
pronounces them on the rare occasions when 
he tries to spell them in writing, he does so 
because he has an imperfect knowledge of 
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the words—their meaning and their appear- 
ance. The spoken word, Miss Magaret 
says, came before the written, and “The 
word that was never spoken cannot be 
written down.” But the spelling of words 
did not come before writing. Spelling is a 
matter of written symbols. 

Miss Magaret laments the fact that the 
alertness of ear common in Shakespeare’s 
day has been lost to later generations. She 
should recall also that the spelling in 
Shakespeare’s time was capricious and that 
the capriciousness arose from the fact that 
English spelling had not yet become stand- 
ardized under the influence of printing. 
Most of the words in Miss Magaret’s Group 
A are educated words. Whether they came 
into the language originally through speech 
or writing, they now come to the student of 
English composition chiefly from the printed 
page—and they come to him first of all as 
a combination of certain letters arranged in 
a certain order. He may hear the words with 
his “inner ear,’”’ but he hears them as he 
does because they are spelled as they are or 
because he mistakes their spelling through 
careless reading. A mispronunciation will 
merely help to fix a faulty visual image. 

The assertion that only-speech teachers 
can teach the student to avoid such mis- 
spellings as those in Group A will not stand 
scrutiny. For one thing, some of the words 
in Group A would not be mispronounced 
even if pronounced as they are misspelled; 
and, for another, it is not likely that the 
student would pronounce some of the words 
as he has misspelled them. Fortunately, 
for example, few educated persons would 
make any difference in speech between 
particle and partical, or parallel and parellel, 
or privilege and privelege; and I cannot be- 
lieve that the student who wrote explain- 
ation and choosen would pronounce the 
words that way. (A student who writes 
choosen for chosen does so by analogy be- 
cause he does not know the difference be- 
tween the spellings which represent the 
two vowel sounds.) The statement that 
“only in speech class will the college fresh- 
man learn to drop the d from tradgedy and 
to distinguish between Sa/an and satin” is 
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perplexing. Thousands of people who have 
never had a course in speech can spell 
tragedy correctly, and vast numbers of Eng- 
lish teachers can correct a student’s pro- 
nunciation of it. (Incidentally, tradgedy is 
a rare misspelling; the usual one is ¢radegy.) 
As for the misspelling Satin, any English 
teacher can easily correct it by showing it 
to be laughable; and the humor lies in the 
stressed syllable rather than the unstressed. 
Most educated persons “mute vowels and 
slur unaccented syllables.” (The American 
College Dictionary makes no distinction in 
pronunciation between the final syllables of 
Satan and satin or of particle and, for ex- 
ample, vertical.) If Miss Magaret’s speech 
teachers took charge and taught our stu- 
dents to “enunciate clearly” all the un- 
accented syllables, life would very soon be- 
come unbearable. 

Various devices, such as correcting pro- 
nunciation, pointing out derivations, and 
teaching rules, can be used to correct 
misspellings—that is to say, can be used to 
correct a student’s understanding and visual 
image of a word—teach him what the word 
is and how it is spelled. But lack of the 
knowledge which these devices give does 
not account for the mistakes, and use of the 
devices will have only a limited effect on 
spelling. Mispronunciation results from a 
misunderstanding of spelling more often 
than the reverse. There is no substitute for 
learning correct spellings. 

Since the Elizabethans, more listeners 
than readers, had acuteness of ear, the fact 
that the radio, the talkies, and television 
are making us listeners should lead to a 
similar acuteness; and if mispronunciation 
leads to a large proportion of misspellings, 
these devices should have a salutary in- 
fluence on spelling. Miss Magaret seems not 
to expect it, and rightly so. Any acuteness 
of ear that might result from increased 
listening would have little influence on 
spelling, since spelling is largely a visual 
matter. The radio and the talkies are a bad 
influence, not only on spelling but on learn- 
ing in general, because their attitude is non- 
intellectual and because they too often keep 
people away from the printed page. 
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Even so, students spend as much time 
in school as they used to, and it is chiefly in 
school that spelling is learned. It can contin- 
ue to be learned there if teachers will try 
to teach it and if the movies and the record- 
player do not take over the classroom en- 
tirely. Miss Magaret’s observation that 
“the child who once escaped the boredom 
of arithmetic by delving into the adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finn now turns the 
small black switch and listens to a voice” 
is beautifully underlined by the article on 
A-V aids just preceding hers in the October 
number. The child no longer has to turn the 
switch—the teacher does it for him. It is 
common knowledge that the increase in 
misspellings by college students in recent 
years has resulted largely from the fact that 
back in the thirties the teaching of spelling 
in the lower grades was abandoned. Now it 
has been resumed. But any renewed interest 
in spelling must struggle against the incur- 
sions of audio-visual aidsinto the classrooms, 
and clinics for the hurrying-up of reading to 
supersonic speeds, with an impressive array 
of Buck Rogers instruments. 

Audio-visual devices aside, spelling is 
a matter more of the eye than of the ear, 
and there is no substitute for learning cor- 
rect spellings. 

L. E. Davis 
PurDvuE UNIVERSITY 


TRAINING TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The Iowa Colleges Conference on English 
held two workshops in the fall of 1950 at 
Grinnell College to discuss the training of 
teachers of English, one of which dealt with 
the training of teachers for work at the col- 
lege level. 

A major complaint was that emphasis in 
the training of college English teachers is 
still being placed too exclusively upon spe- 
cialized research and historical method. 
These disciplines were not condemned in 
themselves; overemphasis upon them was 
condemned. It was recognized also that 
some shifts away from exclusive preoccupa- 
tion with these disciplines have occurred. 
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But the conviction was that these shifts 
have been too infrequent and, when occur- 
ring, have not gone far enough. It was agreed 
that a number of areas should be empha- 
sized in addition to research in historical 
method. 

One of these areas is teacher-training. It 
was asserted, for instance, that the prospec- 
tive teacher of college English should be 
especially trained for his whole profession, 
for the work that he is expected to do when 
he is a teacher, not just for part of it; spe- 
cifically he should be trained to meet the 
needs of his students. It was particularly 
emphasized, especially by department chair- 
men, that the needs of freshmen and soph- 
omores are very difficult to meet with pres- 
ent teacher candidates who lecture almost 
exclusively. Good lecturing was considered 
as indispensable, but ‘“‘not as an exclusive 
method and not at the lower levels.” The 
present overuse of the lecture method 
especially at the freshman and sophomore 
levels was considered as “a vicious result 
of the present lack of teacher-training.” It 
was believed that the beginning teacher 
knows no other method and has had little 
if any training even in that method. The 
kind of preparation for his future work that 
a doctor gets is almost unknown to the fu- 
ture teacher of college English. The grad- 
uate schools have been very remiss in this 
matter. 

The group agreed that study of the psy- 
chology of learning; specific methods for 
the teaching of English directed by a teacher 
of English with broad experience in teaching 
that subject (mo general methods); actual 
practice in teaching, in choosing and using 
materials and texts, and in grading papers 
—these are all necessary in the training of 
an English teacher. The growing practice 
of supervising the teaching done by grad- 
uate assistants was commended; the belief 
was that this practice should be extended to 
all future teachers of English. 

Another conclusion was that “the best 
advanced education for the prospective 
teacher of college English is a continuation 
of liberal educaion, not just a study of 
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English literature; it should be flexible 
enough to include study in such areas as 
philosophy, foreign literatures in the origi- 
nal, linguistics, history and other social 
sciences, and the arts.” The belief of the 
group was that specialization and research 
are still interfering seriously not only with 
teacher-training but with the broad and 
humanistic education of the prospective 
college English teacher. 

Another of the disciplines believed neg- 
lected was the development of the future 
teacher’s critical abilities. The feeling was 
that criticism is generally neglected alto- 
gether or treated only historically in present 
English programs. The conferees felt that 
the critical abilities of the future teacher 
should be sharpened by requiring that he 
actually criticize the literary works he 
studies, criticize them before the teacher 
has done so, and before he himself has in- 
vestigated the criticism of others. It was 
believed that training such as this was en- 
tirely too rare in English departments, 
especially at the graduate level. 

Concerning two more areas there was 
agreement: the foreign-language require- 
ment and skill in reading aloud. It was 
agreed that the teacher of English in col- 
lege should have a reading knowledge of at 
least two foreign languages chosen from 
Latin, French, and German. There was a 
feeling on the part of some that the foreign 
languages should be more than hurdles on 
the track to the Ph.D.; they should be tools 
used in the study for that degree. It was be- 
lieved also that the future teacher should 
demonstrate his ability to read aloud in- 
telligibly and intelligently, that his educa- 
tion should require that he read aloud often, 
and that he be tested before graduation to 
see that he can do so. 

There was evidence during the discussion 
that many of those present were grateful for 
the disciplines that had been included in 
their training. The findings of this work- 
shop, however, dealt mainly with areas 
that were not a part of that training. The 
feeling seems to have been that graduate 
schools have done much for the English 
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teacher but that they have also neglected 
much—that they must move into some of 
those areas of neglect. 
Joun CowLey 
President 


Iowa COLLEGES CONFERENCE 
on ENGLISH 


TEACHING LISTENING THROUGH 
LISTENING-TYPE TESTS 


We use objective tests which favor the 
good reader, subjective tests which favor the 
good writer, and oral tests which favor the 
ready speaker. Why not round out the pic- 
ture? Why not tests which favor the good 
listener? 

While teaching the course ‘‘Communica- 
tion Arts in High School and College” at 
the University of Colorado, the writer ex- 
perimented informally with a thirty-item 
objective test, twenty items being true- 
false, ten multiple-choice. The test was ad- 
ministered first as a “listening-type” test, 
each item being read aloud to the class once 
only. Immediately afterward the same test 
was administered in the more customary 
silent-reading form. The class members were 
then in a position to determine firsthand 
the advantages and disadvantages of these 
two types of administration. 

Of the seventeen who tried the test, only 
five were apparently better listeners than 
readers, judging from their higher scores on 
the listening administration. Three scored 
exactly the same on both administrations. 
Nine scored higher on the more commonly 
used reading administration. These results 
are in general agreement with the conclu- 
sions reached by Rankin and others that 
listening is, for most people, somewhat more 
difficult than reading. 

One more point. The items were designed 
to represent several levels of complexity, 
both in terms of length and in number of 
choices. Of the seventeen students, seven 
marked all twenty true-false items the same 
on both administrations, but only one 
marked the ten multiple-choice items the 
same. It seemed reasonable to assume that 
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items which were not changed presented no 
particular listening or reading difficulties. 

More specifically, of the ten multiple- 
choice items, five were three-choice, four 
were four-choice, and one was five-choice. 
The average number of changes for the 
three-choice items was 1.8, for the four- 
choice items 4.7, and for the five-choice 
item an average of 6 changes. Differences in 
complexity were reflected even more no- 
ticeably when the same items were analyzed 
on the basis of length rather than number of 
choices. The items fell rather naturally into 
three groups. The four shortest items were 
changed on the average only 0.7 times, the 
middle four 4.7 times, and the longest two 
an average of 6 times. 

These results seem to be in line with con- 
clusions reached by Flesch in his Art of Plain 
Talk and by Chall and Dial in their study 
reported in the article, “Predicting Listener 
Understanding and Interest in Newscasts” * 
the greater the difficulty, the more pro- 
nounced the gap between reading and listen- 
ing difficulty. In other words, difficult ma- 
terial is easier to read than to listen to. 

To be sure, the number of students and 
the number of test items dealt with here 


* Jeanne S. Chall and Harold E. Dial, “Pre- 
dicting Listener Understanding and Interest in 
Newscasts,” Educational Research Bulletin (Col- 
lege of Education, Ohio State University), XX VII 
(September 15, 1948), 141-53, 168. 
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are too small to lead to any definite conclu- 
sions. Yet the relationship of these results 
to more formal studies in the field tends to 
give them added significance. Perhaps more 
important were the reactions of the class 
members—largely teachers of English—who 
tried both types. They seemed to feel that 
“listening-type” tests should definitely en- 
courage respect for the listening medium 
among their students as well as stimulate 
interest in the development of more effective 
listening techniques. 

Since orientation and motivation are 
certainly necessary steps in the teaching of 
anything, the “listening-type” test furnishes 
us, in an important sense, with a practical 
and functional device for teaching listening. 

Why not try such tests in your English 
classes? Why not let your students explore 
their performances on the two types of ad- 
ministrations and discuss the results? And, 
finally, why not persuade your colleagues 
in other subject-matter fields to use “listen- 
ing-type”’ tests?? Every teacher could in 
that way become a teacher of listening. 


James I. BRown 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


2 For additional experimental evidence that such 
tests are as effective and reliable as other types see 
James I. Brown, “A New ‘Listening-Type’ Ex- 
amination,” AAUP Bulletin, summer, 1950, pp. 
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Report and Summary 
About Education 


THE ANNUAL SPRING MEETING OF 
the Conference on College Composition and 
Communication will be held at the Hotel 
Carter in Cleveland, Ohio, Friday and Sat- 
urday, March 28 and 29, 1952. It is planned 
to have two general meetings, two periods 
for panel discussions and group meetings, 
three periods for workshop sessions, and a 
luncheon meeting on Saturday. Several 
speakers from outside the teaching profes- 
sion will be on the program, and Professor 
Harold Allen will report on the six-month 
survey of freshman composition and com- 
munication which he is making with the sup- 
port of the Ford Foundation. The hotel has 
reserved three hundred rooms, priced from 
four dollars up, for convention members. 
Professor Donald Tuttle of Fenn College is 
chairman of the local committee. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY IS BEGIN- 
ning to reshape its program in engineering 
and applied science to educate a new type of 
engineer. The new program will emphasize 
versatility and will also try to give the en- 
gineer more effective means of applying sci- 
ence to the needs of mankind in a practical 
and economical manner. The plan was for- 
mulated by an eminent panel of engineers 
and scientists headed by Dr. Vannevar 
Bush. 


EIGHTY PER CENT OF .THE NA- 
tion’s college students attend institutions 
within their own state, according to a re- 
cently completed study of the United States 
Office of Education. It was also found that 
the proximity to a college or university is a 
major factor in migration. Less migration 
was found in those states where educational 
facilities were readily accessible to the ma- 
jority of students. The proportion of the 


population attending college is steadily in- 
creasing. In 1930-31 one person attended 
college for every 123 residents in the United 
States; in 1938-39, one for every 108. The 
proportion is now one for every 61 persons. 


A FASCINATING ACCOUNT OF FIFTY- 
year-old “Frontier College” appears in the 
Saturday Evening Post (October 27) written 
by William Stephenson. Every student is a 
full-time laborer, and so is every teacher. 
The faculty is recruited among college men 
in the United States. Any male college stu- 
dent weighing 160 pounds and above the 
sophomore year may try out for a teaching 
post. If he manages to pass the college’s re- 
quirements, the student must take any job 
allotted—in mine, fishing, railroad, hydro- 
electric, or lumber camp—anywhere in 
Canada. Besides working his eight or ten 
hours a day with his assigned gang, a la- 
borer-teacher must teach reading, writing, 
citizenship, and other subjects to those who 
want them—after hours. In an average year, 
Frontier College’s objective is to have 75 
laborer-teachers out in camps, 3,000 men 
enrolled in formal classes, and another 
12,000 in discussion groups. Twenty thou- 
sand hours of instruction are given in an 
average year, and more than 200,000 books 
and magazines are supplied. Everything is 
given free. During the last fifty years some 
2,600 laborer-teachers of Frontier College 
have carried education to thousands of 
backwoods workers. Testimony to the force 
of the college in adult education is the fact 
that Frontier has been called “the greatest 
deterrent to communism in the camps of 
Canada.” 


“GIGANTIC OHIO STATE” IS THE 
subject of an entertaining article by Ruth 
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McKenney, an alumna, and author of My 
Sister Eileen, in the November Holiday. 


NOT ENTERTAINING ARE THE RE- 
cent press reports concerning the issue of 
academic freedom now being debated at 
Ohio State University. On September 4 the 
seven-man board of trustees adopted a reso- 
lution governing the selection of speakers to 
the university. Complete clearance from 
now on must be given to all speakers by the 
college president, Dr. Howard L. Bevis. Be- 
fore a person can be invited to speak on the 
campus or under university auspices, he 
must be “screened” for loyalty and back- 
ground. The faculty and students are up in 
arms. Their point of view is that the ruling 
means that, in order to speak on university 
grounds, a person must express ideas which 
are palatable to the board of trustees. They 
raise the question, too: Will a screening of 
books come next? How could the university 
bar a speaker and permit his books to re- 
main in the library? As we go to press, a 
faculty committee is meeting with the board 
of trustees to discuss the situation. As Ben- 
jamin Fine says in a detailed summary in 
the New York Times (October 28): “(This 
conflict] pin points the issues that have been 
raised on numerous campuses in recent 
months. Academic freedom is involved, and 
so is the entire purpose of the institution of 
higher learning, as we have come to know it 
in a democratic nation.” 


A YALE ALUMNUS, McGEORGE 
Bundy, now associate professor of govern- 
ment at Harvard, in the November Atlantic 
takes up the cudgels against “The Attack 
on Yale.” His article is an answer to another 
Yale man, William Buckley, Jr., who in his 
recently published book God and Man at 
Yale makes a savage attack against that in- 
stitution as a hotbed of “atheism” and “col- 
lectivism.” Professor Bundy says flatly that 
the book is “dishonest in its use of facts, 
false in its theory, and a discredit to its au- 
thor and the writer of its introduction.” He 
further charges that the book is “clearly an 
attempt to start an assault on the freedom 
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of one of America’s greatest and most con- 
servative institutions.” He gives evidence to 
support his point of view. A rebuttal by 
Buckley and countercharges by Bundy oc- 
cupy several pages of the December Al- 
lantic. 


THE LEAD ARTICLE IN THE NOVEM- 
ber American Legion Magazine is by Louis 
Budenz and is entitled “Do Colleges Have 
To Hire Red Professors?’ Budenz, a former 
Communist, who states that he is writing 
from his own experiences, says that “we 
must first recognize that the overwhelming 
majority of our educators are patriotic and 
desirous of serving America”’ but that there 
is a strong, aggressive, and growing minority 
among our educators who are committed to 
the Communist cause, who serve repeatedly 
in Communist-front organizations, are well 
organized, function secretly, and have in- 
fluence far beyond their numbers. Budenz 
says he knows more than five hundred edu- 
cators who are under the direction of the 
Soviet fifth column, and he names and de- 
scribes the activities of a considerable num- 
ber. He stresses the point that the Com- 
munist question in education is not one of 
views alone. “It is an incontestable fact that 
every Communist educator or red sympa- 
thizer teaching in higher education is an ac- 
tive agent of the conspiracy, whose orders he 
must obey.” He continues: “These Com- 
munist educators, like all members of the 
fifth column, cannot merely hold certain 
opinions; they must act.” He believes that 
Communist theory and practice should be a 
subject of instruction in the schools, but on 
the basis of its reality as a slave system and 
not of the extravagant fictions brought over 
here by sympathizers. He thinks direct, in- 
telligent, citizen interest in our colleges is 
needed. In considering such charges, it 
should be remembered that there are cur- 
rently about 250,000 teachers and adminis- 
trators in our colleges and that the twenty- 
seven persons Budenz names as Communis- 
tic, even if they are, represent but a very 
small percentage of the total number in col- 


lege teaching. Moreover, it is perfectly pa- 
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tent that the loyalty oaths he advocates 
would in no way prevent the dangers he says 
exist. 
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WITH ALL THE CONTROVERSIES 
swirling around the cause of academic free- 
dom, it is heartening to learn from the re- 
port of the Solicitor General, Philip B. Perl- 
man, that 99.5 of the 3,883,000 government 
employees checked by the FBI under the 
loyalty program have been found loyal. Dur- 
ing the four years since the program started, 
Perlman said that only “343 persons have 
been dismissed” as a result of the loyalty 
checks . 


THE OCTOBER ISSUE OF COLLEGE 
Composition and Communication includes 
the following three articles: “A Training 
Course for Teachers of Freshman Composi- 
tion,” by Robert S. Hunting, “Linguistics 
and Professional Publication on Language,” 
by Donald J. Lloyd, and “Some Basic As- 
sumptions for Courses in English Composi- 
tion,” by Erwin R. Steinberg. 


AS PART OF THE EXPANSION OF ITS 
educational program in television, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California expects short- 
ly to put into operation a completely 
equipped TV studio. Construction and 
equipment of the studio, first of its kind at 
any college in the West, will cost more than 
$100,000. 


THE FORD FOUNDATION HAS AL- 
lotted $1,200,000 for the establishment of a 
Television-Radio Workshop. The grant will 
be used to prepare programs consistent with 
the Ford Foundation’s aims and these will 
be offered to stations, which in turn can sell 
them for sponsorship. The advertising reve- 
nue would take care of the cost of time on 
the station and also reimburse the workshop 
for its production costs. This is by no means 
a final answer to the problem of commercial 
versus educational broadcasting, but it 
should prove an interesting experiment. 
The Ford Foundation has also recently 
given $75,000 to the University of Chicago 
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to support studies in the general field of in- 
tercultural relations during the current 
academic year. 


AN INTENSIVE RESEARCH PRO- 
gtam to determine educational needs and 
resources of undeveloped areas of the world 
is now being established by the Institute of 
International Education. The purpose of the 
program is to increase the effectiveness of 
international exchange-of-persons programs 
in terms of the needs of the nations con- 
cerned. The Institute is also establishing 
regional offices in San Francisco, Denver, 
Chicago, Houston, and Atlanta. 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCI- 
ence in Journalism will be offered at Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. The degree will go to students gradu- 
ated from the College of Business Adminis- 
tration with a major in journalism. 


THE TOWN OF NEW LONDON, NEW 
Hampshire, recently gave $6,000 to the ad- 
vancement program of Colby Junior Col- 
lege. This breaking-down of the traditional 
“town and gown” situation in a demonstra- 
tion of good relations between a college and 
the town in which it is situated might profit- 
ably be followed in many another “campus 
town.” 


MORE THAN 35,000 STUDENTS FROM 
sixty co ntries arrived this fall to study at 
colleges and universities throughout the 
United States. They are arriving under the 
Army Student Exchange (Smith-Mundt) 
Program, college scholarships, private spon- 
sorship, and in some cases on their own 
initiative. 


THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
Commission for UNESCO will hold its third 
annual conference January 27-31, 1952, at 
Hunter College. More than 2,200 delegates 
are scheduled to attend. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE IS 
presenting a series of sixteen fortnightly tele- 
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vision programs on various aspects of life in 
the modern state university. 


PHI BETA KAPPA HAS AWARDED ITS 
$1,500 Sibley Fellowship, 1951-52, to Mar- 
ion Henderson, to continue research she has 
been doing in France. Her subject is the 
“little magazines” published in France be- 
tween 1886 and 1902. “Her study,” says the 
Key Reporter, ‘will throw light on the liter- 
ary history of France during a period when 
nearly all the leading poets and critics of the 
early twentieth century were young con- 
tributors to the little reviews.” 


THE FIRST COURSE IN AMERICAN 
literature ever to be included in the curric- 
ulum of the Hebrew University in Israel is 
being offered this semester. The course, 
which is centered around Walt Whitman, 
will be given by Dr. J. S. Kahn, formerly of 
New York City, who has been appointed in- 
structor specializing in American literature 
and criticism. 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
American Medical Association sweeping 
charges were passed as a resolution against 
teachers and schools. ‘Many of our educa- 
tors and many of the organizations to which 
they belong have for many years conducted 
an active, aggressive campaign to indoc- 
trinate their students in grammar school, 
high school, and college with the insidious 
and destructive tenets of the welfare state.” 
For Defense Bulletin No. 39 write National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 6, D.C. This organization turns 
the penetrating spotlight of logic on the 
hysterical rantings of some of our emotional 
brothers of the professions. 


OF WHAT VALUE IS LEARNING OF 
the past if not to evaluate the present and 
make wiser decisions for the future? The 
past tells us that symptoms of illness are 
forerunners of disease, whether in the body 
or in the body politic. We are quick to rec- 
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ognize that headaches and muscle aches 
indicate a forthcoming cold. How many 
apply the same techniques of analysis to 
things on a larger plane? How many realized 
that the sinking of the “Panay” in the 
Yangtze in 1937 was foreshadowing an ex- 
plosion in the East that would concern us 
all? How many today are alert enough to 
observe the fires in Pasadena and Minne- 
apolis, in Montclair and Englewood, New 
Jersey, and identify them with a crippling 
disease that is sweeping American educa- 
tion? The ailment, called “thought control,” 
may well separate the spirit from the educa- 
tive body. All teachers are part of the ill- 
ness; their silence on the subject or their 
ignorance of it makes them a contributing 
part. 

It is presumed that all teachers of con- 
cepts tell their children to know the facts 
and then decide for themselves, yet, sorrily, 
the same teachers neglect to know the facts 
that vitally concern themselves. 

A series of eight articles on the crisis in 
our schools has been written for the Nation 
magazine. Teachers should all accept the 
challenge to get a back copy and read only 
one article to discover there is something 
behind this smoke. 


A STORM IN A TEACUP IS BEING 
brewed around the Hollywood region. It 
began when Kenneth Carter, of Mira Costa 
High School, Manhattan Beach, California, 
wrote a letter of protest to Darryl Zanuck 
via Louella Parsons concerning the new 
movie, The Desert Fox, which treats Gen- 
eral Rommel in a sympathetic manner. 
Mrs. Parsons sent the letter on to Producer 
Zanuck, who in turn answered Mrs. Parsons 
and sent a carbon to Carter. Zanuck’s let- 
ter, more emotional and less succinct, at- 
tempted to justify the movie on several 
grounds. Long considered one of the most 
honest and forthright producers in Holly- 
wood, he allows the determining factor in 
sanctioning such a movie to be (1) Rommel 
is a controversial figure, (2) he never fought 
American troops, and (3) he was murdered 
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on direct orders of Hitler. All of which 
poses two questions: Can we expect in the 
future a sympathetic film biography of 
Ilsa Koch, the controversial matron of a 
notorious concentration camp? No Ameri- 
can prisoners were ever slaughtered there. 
Can we watch the two protagonists in the 
enemy circle fight each other and say the 
loser automatically becomes any less a foe? 

Mr. Carter is to be commended for his 
stand as a teacher of conscience and moral 
concern about the material that goes into 
one of America’s most influential teaching 
media. 


TEACHING STUDENTS TO READ 
thoughtfully was accomplished in one way 
by Sarah I. Roody. Her explanation, “I 
Believe in Reading,” fills the entire Teach- 
ers Service Bulletin in English (sent free to 
teachers upon request, by the Macmillan 
Company) for November. She used the 
historical material in the survey anthology. 
First she gave four surprise short-answer 
tests upon the material assigned. Some of 
the questions called for over-all compre- 
hension of the total chapter, and some for 
inferences from the facts actually stated in 
the chapter. On the fourth day the students 
were doing better. Then she announced that 
these did not count for grades but that a 
similar one on the same material the next 
day would count. On the next unit she let 
the students grade the papers, and on the 
third they planned the test, decided what 
the answers should have been, and graded 
the papers. The students acquired needed 
backgrounds for literature they were about 
to read and also improved their reading 
habits. 


“COMMUNICATIONS—A YEAR’S 
Work,” by Beverly E. Fisher of Santa 
Monica City College, appears in the Jun- 
ior College Journal for October. The Santa 
Monica entrants are, as a group, somewhat 
less proficient in the language skills than 
university entrants. To meet the needs of 
these students, the instructors explain 
the complexity and importance of com- 
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munications and stress personal responsi- 
bility. Then they use a highly socialized 
procedure. Each student introduces him- 
self. After that each class elects four or five 
students as chairmen. Shortly the chair- 
men choose members for their groups. Each 
group chooses two of the essays in the an- 
thology to present through panel discus- 
sion. The panel presentations are real dis- 
cussions, without set speeches or a set pat- 
tern. If the panel gets off on unimportant 
or irrelevant matter, some capable student 
reminds it of the main business—for all the 
students are responsible for mastery of the 
essays. The panels are judged by charts 
of participation, and sometimes tape record- 
ings are used for evaluation of the mechan- 
ics of speech. There is, in addition to tests, 
some assigned writing, which is corrected 
by the students. Through all these activi- 
ties the instructors force themselves to let 
the students learn, even when this procedure 
seems slow. Mr. Fisher lists the advantages 
and disadvantages of this procedure, but is 
quite sure that advantages are the more im- 
portant. The results he describes seem to 
support him. 

Some think such a program suitable for 
junior high school but not for high school 
seniors or college students. The Santa 
Monica experience seems to show that it is 
desirable at any level of general education. 


DO THE STUDENTS WHO GET THE 
high marks succeed better in later life than 
the others do? John E. Drewry in Student 
Life for November assembles the evidence 
that they do. His title is “Scholastic 
Achievement, Success.” For example, only 
one person in every 1,500 belongs to Phi 
Beta Kappa, but one in every six persons 
listed in Who’s Who in America belongs to 
Phi Beta Kappa. Of all those in Who’s Who, 
34 per cent have Bachelor’s degrees, 14 per 
cent Master’s degrees, 26 per cent Doctor’s 
degrees, 14 per cent a partial college 
training, and only 11 per cent no college 
education. Eminence is not the best measure 
of the values of education, nor is Who’s 
Who a perfect measure of eminence, but 
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these statistics may convince some of our 
crasser students that study is worth while. 


BYRON GUYER’S “A GROUP METH- 
od Used in Communication Classes,” also 
in the same magazine, reports that, when 
he announced that all the papers would be 
read by a student committee who would 
choose the four or five most interesting to 
read to the class, he got better papers than 
he expected. Later a similar assignment with 
similar preliminaries except that there was 
no mention of student readers produced 
poorer and less careful work from the aver- 
age and poor students. 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINA- 
tions, prepared and administered by Edu- 
cational Testing Service, will be given in 
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two hundred testing centers throughout 
the United States on Saturday, February 
16, 1952. The tests include professional in- 
formation, general culture, English expres- 
sion, and nonverbal reasoning. Procedures 
and sample test questions may be obtained 
from ETS, PO Box 592, Princeton, New 
Jersey. Applications can be made by prin- 
cipals and superintendents in the name of 
their teachers, but all must be in before 


January 18, 1952. 


SINCE MAY THE VIRGINIA ASSOCIA- 
tion of Teachers of English has been turning 
out an attractive quarterly called The Vir- 
ginia English Bulletin. Although an infant, 
it has forged ahead with numerous activi- 
ties to bind English teachers together for the 
sharing of techniques. 


About Literature 


THE 1951 NOBEL PRIZE FOR LITERA- 
ture has been awarded to the Swedish au- 
thor, Pir Fabian Lagerkvist, for his novel 
Barabbas about the criminal whose place 
Christ took on the cross. Lagerkvist, who is 
sixty years old, is a playwright, poet, essay- 
ist, and a writer of short stories as well as a 
novelist. He received his first acclaim as one 
of the world’s great authors as early as 1923 
on the publication of his p'ay The Invisible. 
(See also ‘“‘New Books,” p, 236.) 


AMONG THE ONE HUNDRED PER- 
sons who received “Centennial Awards,” 
given by Northwestern University as part of 
the university’s centennial observances, 
were the following authors: John Dos Pas- 
sos, Carl Sandburg, Thornton Wilder, Louis 
Bromfield, Paul de Kruif, and Helen C. 
White. Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt 
were also recipients. The awards were made 
to “living persons” in recognition of “the 
impress they have made on their generation 
during a lifetime of distinguished service as 
residents of one of the states which com- 
prised the original Northwest Territory.” 


ETHEL WATERS, WHOSE AUTOBIOG- 
raphy, His Eye Is on the Sparrow, is still 
among the best sellers, was recently awarded 
the Tamiment Institute 1951 book award 
presented annually to the author of a biog- 
raphy. 


LAUREATE JOHN MASEFIELD’S 
special ode written for the laying of the 
cornerstone of England’s first National 
Theater appears in the Shakes beare News- 
letter for September. This four-page bulle- 
tin is an interesting monthly, scholarly 
without being academic. It is edited and 
published by Dr. Louis Marder, Brooklyn 
College. $1.00 subscriptions should be sent 
to 749 Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive, New 
York 9. 


ON OCTOBER 26 THE BRITISH NOV- 
elist-essayist-critic, Elizabeth Bowen, spoke 
to a club of faculty members and graduate 
students of the University of Illinois on the 
way a writer works. The germ of a novel 
or short story comes first, usually in the 
dual form of an image and an “idea” (not 
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thesis) of the whole. In her fullest illustra- 
tion this amounted to being struck by a 
“situation” (social as well as physical). 
From this the plot grows. The elaboration 
is carried on by a concentration of the writ- 
er’s whole being, essentially including his 
(day) dreaming capacity. This is best ac- 
complished, at least after the early stages, 
by regular hours of work from which every 
other concern is banished. 

The next day Paul Engle, poet, novelist, 
writer of juveniles, critic, teacher, spoke to 
an English conference sponsored by the IIli- 
nois Association of Teachers of English and 
the English and Education departments of 
the University of Illinois. He said that al- 
most any experience or observation may 
catch a poet’s attention and that then his 
imagination draws on all sorts of related 
and even seemingly irrelevant or incon- 
gruous elements of past experience to find 
means of conveying to readers the poet’s 
central thought and feeling. Writing a poem 
requires a synthesis of the poet’s whole per- 
son in order to move the reader. He gave 
several illustrations and incidentally warned 
that a poem is not necessarily about its 
title or even the physical object or action 
it describes; it is about the writer’s feeling. 
(Though he did not mention Eliot, this 
illustrates the doctrine of the “objective 
correlative.”’) 

The “situation” or shock of “experience” 
which struck one of the two persons who 
heard both addresses was the close simi- 
larity of their accounts of the genesis and 
growth of a literary work. 


“THE TROUBLE WITH BOOKS TO- 
day” says C. Hartley Grattan in the 
November Harper’s is that writers are in 
trouble. Perennially they are subject to one 
of two kinds of affliction, spiritual or ma- 
terial. This seems to be a time when they 
are simultaneously afflicted with both. Fic- 
tion is in the doldrums. The proportion 
of good novels seems to have fallen to a 
low level. Readers are turning away from 
fiction, because, the evidence indicates, 
they do not respond to badly composed 
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books by visionless writers. Grattan thinks 
that the Weltschmeriz that currently afflicts 
many of our writers can be reduced to two 
complementary generalizations: “‘1) a feel- 
ing (intellectualized by critics into a dogma) 
that the values by which men have lived 
these many years are today in an advanced 
stage of decomposition with no replacements 
in sight; and 2) that whatever a man’s 
private values may be, he cannot in any 
case consistently act on them successfully 
because the individual is, in the present- 
day world, at the mercy of ever more op- 
pressive and arbitrary institutions.” Grattan 
then goes on to survey the philosophical 
side of American, British, and French lit- 
erary thinking to conclude that “without 
vision, deeply planted, a writer inevitably 
perishes. To sustain his vision, he must 
have guts. Apparently all too many writers 
have today lost both their vision and their 
guts, or the latter and hence the former.” 
The economic side of literary life, Grattan 
thinks, is an ill-understood subject. Spec- 
tacular returns from best sellers and “‘pock- 
et” editions affect only a few. Actually the 
average earnings of the majority of Ameri- 
can writers are less than $3,000—less than 
the average for public-school teachers! 
Again, for example, out of some eight 
hundred authors on Pocket Books’ list, 
only seventy have earned more than $7,500 
in royalties. The result is, says Grattan, 
the independent intellectual is disappearing 
because of the decline from wares sold upon 
the market. The supply of intellectuals is 
not declining; it is increasing; but intellec- 
tuals are driven into salaried employment 
to survive. If he is lucky, he shifts his 
writing from the status of vocation to that 
of avocation; if he is unlucky, he stops 
writing. With our writers in the throes 
of both spiritual and economic miseries, 
you get an arid period like the present. 
But Grattan thinks that out of the travail 
someone will create a masterpiece. That’s 
the way writers are! 


“AMERICAN FICTION AND AMERI- 
can Values,” by William Barrett in the 
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November Partisan Review, gives a different 
answer to the same question. Barrett says 
that our fiction is a social fact, that the real 
values of America—whether Americans 
themselves always know it—represent a 
radical break with tradition. He thinks 
that what has happened in America is that 
democracy has become more than a politi- 
cal form—that it is a positive ethos perme- 
ating the whole of society, that democracy 
has come to involve a bold experimentation 
with life itself and with traditional human 
norms, and that it is this which is affecting 
our writers and our literature. 


ANOTHER RECENT PAPER WHICH 
gives substance to the observations 
of both Grattan and Barrett is “The 
Younger Generation,” written by the staff 
of Time (November 5). Correspondents 
of Time throughout the country were dele- 
gated to make a survey on what our young 
people (ages eighteen to twenty-eight) are 
thinking about themselves and the times 
in which we live. Every teacher and parent 
ought to read the results of this survey 
which are printed in extenso. Briefly, Time 
reports that “youth today is waiting for 
the hand of fate to fall on its shoulders, 
meanwhile working fairly hard and saying 
almost nothing.” Our young people are 
grave and: fatalistic, conventional and 
gregarious, their riorals are confused, and 
they expect disappointment but—they are 
looking for a faith and they will serve their 
country. As one Time correspondent sums 
it up: “Young people most bitterly know 
the frightful cost of living to keep the peace 
in the world, and they willingly submit to 
the cost, not from want of spirit, but from 
a knowledge that it is the best thing to do.” 
They will respond to genuinely construc- 
tive leadership. 


WHAT HAS BEEN THE EFFECT OF 
the welfare state of Britain on imaginative 
writers? The question is discussed in the 
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October Britain Today by Miss Marie Han- 
nah. Miss Hannah’s answer is that individ- 
ual talents are still flowering, that the older 
writers are still producing, that new talent 
is rich and varied; that the more public em- 
phasis is laid on material welfare, the more 
preoccupied artists seem to become with 
the spiritual life; that the creative work 
of the last ten years gives grounds for hope. 
She surveys briefly the work of both the 
better-known authors of contemporary fic- 
tion, such as Henry Green, Graham Greene, 
Elizabeth Bowen, Joyce Cary, and V. S. 
Pritchett, and numerous young writers who 
are but little known in this country. Some 
of these are Emma Smith, A. L. Barker, Joc- 
elyn Brooke, Patrick Hamilton, Nigel Bal- 
chin, Rhys Davies, Elizabeth Lake, and 
Isobel Strachey. Miss Hannah believes that 
their work indicates “an integrity, a strict 
attention to business, a maintenance of 
standards and a freshness of inspiration 
which will surely keep imaginative literature 
alive.” 


CONCERNING CONTEMPORARY 
British playwrights, John Gassner makes 
some interesting observations in the Novem- 
ber Theatre Arts Monthly. Using Aimee 
Stuart’s Lace on Her Petticoat as a spring- 
board, he observes that the forte of the 
British has not been social drama, that 
English playwrights have long suffered from 
a hard case of reasonableness and circum- 
spection, with of course the honorable ex- 
ception of Bernard Shaw. He then goes on 
to discuss the plays of Christopher Fry and 
T. S. Eliot, who he thinks suffer from what 
Gassner calls “religious Fabianism.”’ These 
plays Gassner judges to be substitutes for 
social drama. He finds them watery and says 
that it is because their author’s religion is. 
Eliot and Fry, says Gassner, are at best de- 
votional rather than religious writers. Their 
weakness as writers of religious drama, he 
thinks, is their unfamiliarity with sin—the 
result, no vital conflicts. 
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New Books 
College Teaching Materials 


THINK BEFORE YOU WRITE. By WIi.i1AM 
G. Leary and James Steer Situ. Har- 
court. Pp. 490. $2.25. 

Acquisition of the principles of logic in com- 
munication is implicit in both the purpose and 
the arrangement of this textbook anthology, 
which is built around the problems and ideas 
which are basic for both student and instructor. 
With the welfare of the latter, particularly the 
instructor who is a graduate-school-trained spe- 
cialist, the authors are admittedly as concerned 
as they are with the language needs of the con- 
temporary freshman. The text has thus been 
designed to meet the practical needs of both and 
has been focused to the idea of “language in 
thought and action.” The contents are divided 
into two sections. Part I is concerned with the 
problem of straight thinking; Part II with the 
problem of communication. In Part I the selec- 
tions are grouped under such headings as “Ex- 
amining Your Own Assumptions,” “Testing 
Your Own Beliefs,” “Distinguishing Fact from 
Opinion,” “Testing Your Inferences,”’ ““Reason- 
ing Inductively,” “Reasoning Deductively’’; in 
Part II around “Recognizing the Relation of 
Language to Thinking” and “Understanding 
the Means and Ends of Propaganda in Mass 
Communication.” The fifty-odd selections have 
a contemporaneous quality, since many are 
drawn from the best periodical writing of the 
last five years. 


A CREATIVE APPROACH TO WRITING. 
By Rocer H. Garrison. Holt. Pp. 221. 
$2.25. 


A series of excellent informal discussions of 


some of the typical problems of thinking and | 


writing for the beginning student who really 
wants to learn to write well. Based on the prem- 
ise that creative writing is writing produced by a 
creative mind, it suggests methods by which the 
student can develop the kind of creative think- 
ing that produces good writing. Chapter head- 
ings indicate the approach, for example, ‘“Ma- 
terial Is under Your Nose,’’ “You See Actions,” 


“Your Feelings Are Stirred.”” One of the teach- 
ing devices used is the dialogue; some actual 
transcriptions from writing-class sessions are 
reproduced here to demonstrate how each stu- 
dent can examine and use his own experience as 
a source of material for writing. 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO GOOD WRIT- 
ING. By Howarp H. DunBar, MILprREp E. 
Marcott, and Frank H. McCLoskey. 
Heath. Pp. 945. $5.00. 


The text is divided into two parts, each with 
separate pagination. The first 360 pages com- 
prise a usage handbook, with exercises; the sec- 
ond, larger section is a book of readings for 
freshman English. Each is available separately. 
The authors’ point of view is set forth in the 
Introduction: “We feel that a handbook of us- 
age should not be a vehicle for either preserva- 
tion or innovation. It should set forth in the 
most usable form what usage is, not what it was 
or may become.’ The explanations therefore 
stress the why’s rather than the what’s and 
how’s of usage, and practical relationships are 
emphasized. The second section is designed pri- 
marily for students of composition to help im- 
prove their writing through reading. The fifty 
selections include biographies, autobiographies, 
essays, and short stories by American authors. 
Selections, questions, and theme suggestions are 
designed to promote classroom discussion about 
writing. 


HANDBOOK FOR WRITERS. By GLENN 
Leccett, C. Davin MEap, and WILLIAM 
Cuarvat. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 378. $2.50. 


A textbook in grammatical usage and ele- 
mentary rhetoric which takes into account both 
the formalized practice of standard English and 
the colloquial expressions in current usage. Ex- 
amples are chosen from the works of contem- 
porary writers. Explanations should seem rea- 
sonable to the student. Included are specimen 
themes and a research paper with accompanying 
criticisms. 
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CURRENT ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By 
Ropert J. Geist and RIcHARD SUMMERS. 
Rinehart. Pp. 582. $2.50. 


A handbook for freshmen constructed to re- 
flect the authors’ belief that ‘“‘a student can be 
reasoned into the use of good English more ef- 
fectively than he can be commanded into it.” 
Divided into two parts: the first deals with the 
larger units of composition, the theme, para- 
graph, etc.; the second, with the mechanics. 
They are arranged so as to be used concurrently. 
Numerous exercises are composed primarily of 
student work. 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH. By Joseru D. 
Ciark, H. Davis, and A. BERNARD 
R. SHELLEY. Ginn. Pp. 488. $3.00. 


A handbook for freshmen which takes into 
account the natural interrelationships of speak- 
ing, reading, and writing. The major portion of 
the text is devoted to writing, but the introduc- 
tory section discusses public speaking, classroom 
recitation, and conversational English and in- 
cludes a speech-grading chart; the second sec- 
tion is concerned with effective reading tech- 
niques. Diagrams, diagnostics tests, illustra- 
tions, and exercises are included. 


TYPES AND TECHNICS IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. By FrRepErRIcK A. MAN- 
CHESTER. Appleton-Century-Crofts. Pp. 443. 
$2.40. 


Discusses the craft of composition by types, 
exposition, argument, description, and narra- 
tion, using numerous selections from contem- 
porary authors in illustration. The selections are 
comparatively short, mostly from recent publi- 
cations, and vary widely in quality of style. The 
volume is conceived as supplementing any 
“handbook” an instructor may prefer. 


THE COLLEGE QUAD. Edited by Epwrn R. 
Capp, SypNEY W. ANGLEMAN, and Hector 
H. Lez. Sloane. Pp. 727. $3.00. 


A collection of freshman readings chosen 
partly to exemplify good writing and partly 
because their subject matter represents the stu- 
dent’s primary reeds and interests. The selec- 
tions are divided into four sections under the 
titles of “The World of the Individual,” “The 
World of Work,” “The World of Society,”’ and 
“The World of Meaning.” 
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MODERN SHORT STORIES. Edited by 
MARVIN FELHEIM, FRANKLIN B. NEWMAN, 
and R. Sternuorr. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. 448. $2.40. 


Twenty-five stories by twenty-five different 
writers selected because they are complex and 
subtle but at the same time are of a kind that 
can be made meaningful by intelligent discus- 
sion over a brief period. Authors represented are 
those of the first half of the twentieth century. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING OF PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS. By Cuitton R. Busu. 3d ed. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. Pp. 346. $3.25. 


The completely rewritten text of a book 
which has been used in journalism classes and 
newspaper offices for twenty-two years. Chap- 
ters are devoted to discussion of such subjects as 
“The Nature of Judicial Proceedings,” “The 
Courts,” “Civil Actions,” “The Police Station,” 
“The City Hall,” etc. Exercises are included at 
the end of each chapter. 


BROWNING: POETRY AND PROSE. Se- 
lected by Stwon Nowe t-Smitu. Harvard 
University Press. Pp. 776. $4.25. 

GOLDSMITH: SELECTED WORKS. Chosen 
by Ricuarp GaRNETT. Harvard University 
Press. Pp. 847. $4.25. 

DR. JOHNSON: PROSE AND POETRY. Se- 
lected by Mona Witson. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. 961. $4.25. 

STERNE; SELECTED! WORKS. Edited by 
Dovuctas Grant. Harvard University Press, 
Pp. 752. $4.25. 

The first four volumes in the new “Reynard 
Library Series” designed for the general reader 
and the student. Selections cover all aspects of 
the authors’ works—prose and poetry, plays 
and letters—and each volume includes a brief 
introduction, a chronological table of the chief 
facts and dates of the author’s life, and biblio- 
graphical notes on all the works included. Each 
is well printed on Bible paper. 


SCANDINAVIAN PLAYS OF THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY: THIRD SERIES. 
Translated from the Swedish by HENRY 
ALEXANDER and LLEWELLYN Jonés. Prince- 
ton University Press for the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. Pp. 195. $3.00. 


Three Swedish dramatists are represented, 
each by one play: Hjalmar Bergman (1883- 
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1931); Par Lagerkvist, winner of the 1951 Nobel 
Prize for Literature; and Stig Dagerman 
(1923). Bergman and Lagerkvist have been 
the two major figures in the Swedish drama 
since the death of Strindberg; Dagerman is 
thought of as the wonder child of the Swedish 
literary scene today. Alrik Gustafson provides 
an excellent introduction. Students both of com- 
parative literature and of the drama will be in- 
terested. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY VERSE AND 
PROSE, Vol. I: 1600-1660. By HELEN C. 
Waite, C. WALLERSTEIN, and RIcaR- 
DO QuInTANA. Macmillan. Pp. 498. $4.75. 


Representative selections from the works of 
twenty-seven major English writers of the 
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seventeenth century chosen for the general 
reader and the student. Whole works have been 
presented rather than fragments, and “editorial 
intervention” has been kept to a minimum. An 
introduction and selected bibliography provide 
good background information. 


THE POEMS OF SIR WALTER RALEGH. 
Edited by AGNEs LatHam. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. 182. $2.10. 

IRISH POETS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Edited by GEorrrEY TAYLOR. 
Harvard University Press. Pp. 406. $2.50. 


Two new volumes in “The Muses Library.” 
Each volume contains critical and biographical 
introductions and essential but not cumbersome 
textual notes. Illustrated. Pocket size. 


Professional 


THE LIBRARY IN COLLEGE INSTRUC- 
TION. By Lovuts Rounp WILSON, MILDRED 
HAWKsSWoRTH LOWELL, and SARAH REBEC- 
cA REED. H. W. Wilson Co. Pp. 347. $3.75. 


A syllabus on the improvement of college in- 
struction through library use. It is designed for 
prospective college teachers or teachers in serv- 
ice, to assist them in utilizing more effectively 
library materials and services which are essen- 
tial in present-day teaching at the undergradu- 
ate level. It is mot a handbook on library tech- 
niques. Rather it is intended to familiarize the 
reader with the types of materials used in broad 
survey and other courses. Materials are dis- 
cussed under five major categories: “General 
Bibliographical Sources Useful to the College 
Instructor,” “Teaching Materials for General 
Education at the College Level,” “The Selection 
of Materials for Effective College Instruction,” 
“Reading Guidance: A Function of the Entire 
Faculty,” and “The College Library as a Teach- 
ing Instrument.” 


COLLECTOR’S PROGRESS. By WitMartH 
Lewis. Knopf. Pp. 253. $5.00. 


The delightful autobiography of our most 
distinguished authority on Horace Walpole 
who tells the story of how he became a col- 
lector and how he assembled his famous library 
at Farmington, Connecticut. His enthusiasm is 
contagious and, if referred to students, might 
help to stimulate them to a love of books. 


THE LETTERS OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Edited by Braprorp ALLEN Booru. Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 519. $8.co. 


Trollope’s letters are matter of fact, not liter 
ary in style. As Professor Booth remarks in bis 
Preface, “It may perhaps be inevitable that a 
man who spent thirty-three years in the Post 
Office should regard his own letters sentimen- 
tally as merely serving the needs of essential 
communication.” Nevertheless, they do com- 
municate and reveal much of interest relative 
both to Trollope’s life and to his writing. This 
is the first collection of Trollope’s letters to be 
published, and, of the 932 letters finally as- 
sembled for it, more than 750 have not hitherto 
been printed. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HENRY JAMES, 
SR. By Frepertc HaroLtp Younc. Book- 
man Associates. Pp. 338. $4.50. 


Having been introduced to Henry James, 
Sr., by Dr. Young, one can perceive much more 
readily the effect of heredity and environment 
upon his two sons, who were to become the 
famous philosopher and the equally famous 
novelist. The father of William and Henry, Jr., 
was himself a brilliant philosopher, theologian, 
and in this book Dr. Young provides the first ex- 
position of the whole range of the senior James’s 


philosophy. 
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HENRY JAMES. By F. W. Dupree. Sloane. 

Pp. 301. $4.00. 

An extremely readable account of James’s 
life and writings by one who admires but does 
not deify him. A recent volume in the “Ameri- 
can Men of Letters Series.” 


RUNAWAY STAR. By RosBert Hume. Cor- 
nell University Press. Pp. 270. $3.75. 


An appreciative revaluation of Henry 
Adams, for the serious general reader rather 
than for the specialist, which will undoubtedly 
lead him straight back to a rereading of The 
Education of Henry Adams. 


SOPHOCLES. By Crepric H. Wuitman. Har- 
vard University Press. Pp. 292. $4.75. 


A provocative revaluation of the plays of 
Sophocles from which he emerges as a much 
more volatile playwright than tradition has 
made him. Professor Whitman has subtitled his 
book “A Study in Heroic Humanism,” which 
indicates his point of view. 


THE IMAGERY OF SOPHOCLES’ ANTIG- 
ONE: A STUDY OF POETIC LANGUAGE 
AND STRUCTURE. By Rosert F. Go- 
HEEN. Princeton University Press. Pp. 171. 
$3.00. 


A pioneer work employing the techniques of 
the New Criticism in the systematic investiga- 
tion of a classical text. Goheen finds that there 
are six dominant images or master-trophes— 
military, of the sea, of animals and their con- 
trol, of money and merchandising, of disease 
and cure, of marriage (with death)—but that 
these images are not so many static ciphers or so 
many fixed verbal forms. Their importance lies 
in how they act, interact, and are related to the 
whole. 


JOHNSONIAN STUDIES (1887-1950): A 
SURVEY AND A BIBLIOGRAPHY. By 
James L. University of Minnesota 
Press. Pp. 140. $3.00 (cloth); $2.00 (paper). 


In his introductory critical survey Professor 
Clifford points out in some detail how the inter- 
est and emphasis have shifted from Johnson the 
man to Johnson the literary artist and critic. 
The comprehensive bibliography is in two sec- 
tions, the first on general aspects, such as biog- 
raphy, clubs, etc., the second on Johnson’s indi- 
vidual works. 
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WALT WHITMAN. By FREDERIK SCHYBERG. 
Translated from the Danish by Evie ALLI- 
SON ALLEN. With an Introduction by Gay 
Witson ALLEN. Columbia University Press. 
Pp. 387. $5.00. 

A volume with which every student of Whit- 
man should be familiar. Written by the late 
Danish critic who in Denmark ranks with 
Georg Brandes. Schyberg was the first Euro- 
pean critic to evaluate correctly the many 
myths about Whitman. He demonstrates that 
Whitman, far from being unique as a poct and 
mystic, was a type long known in world litera- 
ture. Probably the most fascinating part of his 
book, however, is his reconstruction of Whit- 
man’s inner life from the testimony of the vari- 
ous editions of Leaves of Grass. 


THE ALPHABET: A KEY TO THE HIS- 
TORY OF MANKIND. By Derin- 
GER. Philosophical Library. Pp. 607. $12.00. 


A history of the various known systems of 
writing, from pictographs to true alphabets. 
The first third of the book is devoted to non- 
alphabetic systems. Throughout something of 
the various civilizations represented comes into 
the explanatory narrative. Illustrated with 
many cuts of inscriptions and manuscripts. The 
display of entirely different systems of notation 
with quite distinct origins, as well as the devel- 
opment of some alphabets from others, is in- 
teresting. 


MANUAL OF AMERICAN ENGLISH PRO- 
NUNCIATION FOR ADULT FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. By Currrorp H. PRaTor, 
Jr. University of California Press. Pp. 162. 
Stiff paper. $2.75. 

A trained phonetician with experience in 
teaching English to adult foreigners analyzes 
the natural errors in producing the sounds of 
our language, errors sometimes difficult to de- 
tect but blocking communication. He also gives 
a good deal of help with intonations, which 
differ in many ways from those of other lan- 
guages. The book requires readers trained in 
phonetics. 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
OF THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. 2 
vols. (“Encyclopedic Edition.”) World Pub- 
lishing Co. Boxed. Pp. 2068 (8X11 inches), 
$22.50. 


This newest dictionary seems designed for 
the home market—between the unabridged 
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for libraries and the collegiates and desk dic- 
tionaries. The binding is red fabrikoid, elab- 
orately stamped in gold. The paper is rather 
heavy and fully opaque. The type seems to 
be only 6 point but is leaded for legibility. The 
illustrations are good. 

The book also compromises between popular 
appeal and scholarliness. The pronouncing and 
abbreviating keys are on the end papers, and 
the “guide” is fairly simples The treatment of 
the English language—pronunciation, gram- 
mar, historical development, etc.—is rather 
technical, especially the phonetics. The defini- 
tions in everyday language proceed chrono- 
logically from etymologies to newest uses. Geo- 
graphical and personal names are alphabetized 
with the other words. 

The encyclopedic features are 16 full-page 
colored maps, 16 full-page colored pictures, a 
list of colleges (not junior colleges), 200 pages 
of synonyms, 1950 census figures, etc. 


Pamphlets 


THE ONLY WAR WE SEER. By ArrTHuR 
GoopFRIEND. Farrar, Straus. 8X 104 inches. 
Stiff paper. Pp. 128. 


A beautifully presented and illustrated pres- 
entation of the need for Americans to under- 
stand the unrest in Asia, Africa, and parts Of 
South America. Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion is distributing copies of the book as part 
of its campaign for Point Four. The author 
uses China, which he knows firsthand, as an il- 
lustration of the difficult problem we face. 


UNCONQUERED. National Committee for a 
Free Europe (350 Fifth Ave., New York 1). 
Pp. 14. $0.15. 


The story of Melida Horakova, patriotic 
Czech woman leader, imprisoned by the Nazis 
and executed by the Communists. 


THE CRIME OF GENOCIDE. Serbian Na- 
tional Defense Council of America (54 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago 1). 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


MAKING AN INEXPENSIVE SOUND 
FILM. By Ricmarp G. Decker. (New York 
State English Council Mono. No. 2.) Col- 
gate University (Hamilton, N.Y.). Pp. 16. 
$0.25. (Mimeographed.) 

A play-by-play account of the making of a 
short “movie” with accompanying comment 

(not dialogue) and music. 


GROUP DYNAMICS IN AN IDEA-CEN- 
TERED CURRICULUM. By Mary E. 
HOo.eran. (New York State English Coun- 
cil Mono. No. 3.) Colgate University. Pp. 
15. $0.25. 

Some general ideas about group dynamics 
and curriculum and a step-by-step outline of 

a unit conducted in a really socialized fashion. 


A NEW DESIGN FORTHE DEFENSE DEC- 
ADE. By MARGARET CULKIN BANNING. 
American Council on Education (1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.). Pp. 13. $0.15. 


A summary of the Conference on Women in 
the Defense Decade, September, 1951. 


INTERIM CIVIL DEFENSE INSTRUC- 
TIONS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
By the FepERAL Civit DEFENSE ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office (Washington 
25, D.C.). Pp. 26. $0.30. 


PLANNING FOR AMERICAN YOUTH. 
Rev. ed. National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Pp. 64. $0.50. 


The first edition required four printings. 
This one draws heavily upon the Educational 
Policies Commission’s Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth and upon the Life Adjustment Pro- 
gram sponsored by the United States Office of 
Education. Teachers of English in whose schools 
this pamphlet is presented need to point out 
that abandoning “the grammar approach” 
does not mean giving up all instruction in lan- 
guage and expression and relying entirely upon 
unguided experience in communication. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Nonfiction 


LIFE IN AMERICA. By MarsuHatt B. Da- 
VIDSON. 2 vols. Houghton. $20.00. (Pub- 
lished in association with the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art.) 

A magnificent book, a word-and-picture his- 
tory of America from medieval times to the 
present. Bernard DeVoto says, “An unbeliev- 
ably successful attempt to increase understand- 
ing of our past—historical exposition, inter- 
pretation and comment. An exhilaration and a 
delight.” 250,000 words; 1,200 pictures. Boxed. 


LIFE’S PICTURE HISTORY OF WESTERN 
MAN. By the Eprtors or “Lire.” Simon 
& Schuster. $10.00. 


The thousand-year record of our cultural 
heritage from the Middle Ages to our own time; 
100,000 words of narrative, 400 panoramic 
paintings, portraits, engravings, 116 pages in 
color. General Eisenhower calls it “‘a liberal 
education in a most palatable form.” 11X14 
inches. A beautiful book for private or school 
libraries. 


AUDUBON’S ANIMALS: THE QUADRU- 
PEDS OF NORTH AMERICA. Edited by 
ALICE Foro. Studio-Crowell. $12.50. 


A lavishly illustrated book. Complete collec- 
tion of Audubon’s pictures of wild animals in 
North America. 177 plates, 16 in color. Descrip- 
tions of expeditions. Bibliography and index. 
Foreword by Thomas Gilliard. 9 X12 inches. 


STRANGE LANDS AND FRIENDLY PEO- 
PLE. By Wi.utam O. Dovuctas. Harper. 
$4.00. 


Justice Douglas is a possible 1952 candidate 
for the presidency. He has recently traveled 
through Iran, Jordan, Lebanon, Israel, Greece, 
India, and other Eastern countries. He says 
these poverty-stricken people are turning to 
Russia, as they believe her promises. Douglas 
wants to feed, educate, and give hope to the 
suffering, poverty-stricken people of the world, 
thereby establishing democracy and repelling 
communism. His interest first is people, but he 
loves flowers, mountains, scenery, and animals; 


his descriptions are vivid. November Book-of- 
the-Month Club selection. 


A WALKER IN THE CITY. By AtFrep 
Kazin. Harcourt. $3.00. 


By the author of On Native Grounds, twice 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship and a Rock- 
efeller Fellowship. Born of immigrant parents 
in East Brooklyn in 1915, he early became cu- 
rious about his surroundings and eventually 
about the whole city of New York. His walks 
were a growing boy’s means of discovering the 
world about him. This story is more than remi- 
niscences; it records tenderly early poverty, 
a search for freedom, a boy’s wonder. Written 
on many levels. 


GOD AND MAN AT YALE: THE SUPER- 

, STITIONS OF “ACADEMIC FREE- 
DOM.” By Wi1u1aM F. BuckLey, Jr. Intro- 
duction by JoHN CHAMBERLAIN. Regnery. 
$3.50. 

In 1949 both undergraduates and professors 
seemed fascinated by Student Buckley. By 
some he was called a “black reactionary,” by 
others a true liberal in the old traditional sense 
of the word. According to Chamberlain, Mr. 
Buckley finds that the values inculcated at 
Yale are agnostic as to religion, favorable to 
price-fixing, virtually unlimited taxation, gov- 
ernment monopoly, and other similar ideas. 
Mr. Buckley makes his appeal largely to the 
alumni, who he believes want the “traditional 
values of the Christian and individualist West.” 


THE MODERN NOVEL IN AMERICA. By 
FrepeERIck J. Horrman. Regnery. $3.00. 


Two primary issues are discussed: first, 
Henry James and the “art of fiction,” his pre- 
occupation with method and technique, the 
social relevance of materials, and an author’s 
social responsibilities. Following these issues, 
the American novel, 1900-1950, is studied. 
Choosing such novelists as Willa Cather, Ellen 
Glasgow, Gertrude Stein, Hemingway, and F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, their purpose and influence, 
with an intensive survey of their novels and 
many quotations, Hoffman makes an admirable 
survey of the modern novel in America. 
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IT’S BEEN FUN: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By ANNIE NATHAN MEYER. Schuman. $3.50. 


The author, now in her eighties, was influ- 
ential in the founding of Barnard College. With 
zest, humor, and charm she writes of her active 
life and her fight against ignorance, poverty, 
and selfishness. A spirit-filled life indeed. Many 
notable figures are quoted and discussed. 


TWO CHEERS FOR DEMOCRACY. By 
E. M. Forster. Harcourt. $4.00. 


Essays, articles, and broadcasts composed 
since 1936 by the author of Passage to India. 
In two sections. Anti-Semitism, the Nazis, 
liberty, and censorship fill chapter i. “What 
I Believe” covers the same period and some of 
the same subjects. In “What I Believe” Mr. 
Forster asserts that he realizes that society 
rests upon force, but he cheers democracy be- 
cause it admits variety and permits criticism. 
Many readers may feel that Mr. Forster helps 
them to clarify their own thinking—to, as he 
says—‘formulate a creed of one’s own.” 


BEHOLD THE WEST INDIES. By Amy and 
THORNTON OAKLEY. Longmans. Rev. ed. 


$4.00. 


A comprehensive view of the islands—their 
history, scenery, primitive life, and present 
problems; conflict between old and new; the 
sumptuousness of hotels and playgrounds for 
wealthy visitors. The many black-and-white 
drawings faithfully record the picturesque and 
beautiful as well as improvements. If you want 
to know all about the West Indies, this is the 
book you want. The authors have visited them 
four times. 


TURN WEST, TURN EAST: MARK 
TWAIN AND HENRY JAMES. By HeEn- 
RY SEIDEL CANBY. Houghton. $3.50. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


A parallel biography. Canby asserts that 
these two men, different in outlook and back- 
ground, one interested in the growing western 
movement, the other in the older civilization 
of the East, were asking the same questions. 
At that time many American families were 
turning to the new life of the West; others were 
clinging to the Old World culture from which 
they sprang. Canby studies the technique of 
Twain and James, their successes and their 
failures, against a background of a maturing 
America. This is both a social and a literary 
interpretation. 


THE GILA: RIVER OF THE SOUTHWEST. 
By Epwin Corte. (“Rivers of America 
Series,” Vol. XLIV.) Rinehart. $4.50. 


The Gila country, reaching from New Mexi- 
co across Arizona to the Colorado country, has 
a dramatic history. Here many years before Co- 
lumbus lived the Hohokam people, the most 
advanced prehistoric tribes of North America. 
The first chapter opens with: “The dinosaur 
was sick and tired” that was in the Jurassic 
period, perhaps fifty million years ago. Man 
may have known the Gila possibly 25,000 years 
ago. This is one of the most interesting of the 
“Rivers Series.” 


THE VOICE OF ASiA. By James A. MICHE- 
NER. Random House. $3.50. 


By the author of Tales of the South Pacific 
and Return to Paradise. Michener spent much 
time in Asia. “I have tried to share with you 
what people told me. We need to know what 
makes Asia tick.” He met people of all kinds 
and under many circumstances. He discussed 
their problems and their ideas about us. Wise, 
informative, humorous, and terrifically in 
earnest. An excellent study of a real situation. 
End maps. 


Poetry, Fiction, and Drama 


THE MARCABOTH WOMEN. By Via 
DELMAR. Harcourt. $3.00. 


The women in question are the mother and 
the wives of the four Marcaboth sons. Simon, 
the eldest son, at fifty has recently acquired a 
twenty-year-old bride. Thereby hangs a tale. 
The Marcaboth clan is due for a terrific shake- 
up. Good character drawing, although the 


“Princess” (matriarch) is a bit incredible. Sat- 
ire, humor. Quite clever—light reading. Novem- 
ber Literary Guild selection. 


THE BOY CAME BACK. By Cuartes H. 
KNICKERBOCKER. A. A. Wyn. $2.75. 


- The boy who never had a chance came back 
to his home town after an absence of ten years. 
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NEW BOOKS 


He brought a medal (World War II) and a 
strange and beautiful girl—a city streetwalker. 
He could not forget that he had killed men. He 
had memories and dreams—spells. The town’s 
wealthiest man, a lawyer, was a sadist—cruel 
and depraved. But people did not know that. 
The leading doctor was a frustrated, lonely 
man. There were others. An intensely moving 
novel—a sad social commentary. Good. 


AND RIDE A TIGER. By RoBERT WILDER. 
Putnam. $3.50. 


Pike Yarnell, Navy flier, and Donald Beas- 
ley drifted on a raft for eight days. Only Pike 
survived. Much troubled by Beasley’s death, 
Pike could not settle down to civilian life. He 
visited Beasley’s home town in Georgia, met 
his family, but did not tell what he knew about 
their son, brother, husband. Complications 
arose. Action, suspense, and excellent character 
analysis. “Know yourself and ride a tiger. Un- 
able to stay on and afraid to get off.” Good. 


EVIL UNDERTHE SUN. By ANTON MyReER. 
Random House. $3.50. 


In the summer of 1947 @ strange group met 


in a Cape Cod town—art students, bohemians, 
intellectuals—most of them not too popular 
with the Old Yankee townspeople. Hostilities 
developed, and unpleasant things happened. 
One man tried to reconcile different points of 
view without much success. A study of the 
eternal questions of evil, frustrations, jealous- 
ies, when large numbers of people are grouped 
together, too many without the stabilizing in- 
fluence of homes, responsibilities, and civic in- 
terests. 


THE FORTUNE TELLERS. By Berry 
FLeMinc. Lippincott. $3.75. 


“It wasn’t your past alone that told your 
fortune; the pasts of others came into it also.” 
The citizens of a Georgia town have known 
floods, but dams and levees have been built. 
Crevasses occur, neglect and selfishness en- 
danger the community. The people fight the 
flood; excitement runs high. A reporter for an 
eastern paper arrives upon the scene, highly in- 
terested in the revival of an old family scandal. 
Man against nature, man against man. The 
story is dramatic, sweeping as the flood is sweep- 
ing, rich in texture and implications. Literary 
Guild December selection. 
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THE OUTER REACHES: FAVORITE 
SCIENCE-FICTION TALES CHOSEN 
BY THEIR AUTHORS. Edited by Aucust 
Derwetu. Pellegrini & Cudahy. $3.95. 


Seventeen well-known authors make their 
own choices and tell why they select these as 
their favorite stories. 


THE CONFORMIST. By ALBERTO Moravia. 
Farrar. $3.50. 


By the author of The Woman of Rome. Mar- 
cello was a Fascist official and spy. As a boy he 
was lonely and cruel—a killer. In manhood he 
was tortured by his memories but bitterly de- 
sired to be normal and like everybody else, a 
conformist. A psychological study, sinister and 
sexy, told with great skill. The boyhood por- 
trait is vivid and alarming. Remorse, corrup- 
tion, and abnormality—what place they have 
in politics and society—is the author’s concern. 


THE BLESSING. By Nancy Mitrorp. Ran- 
dom House. $3.00. : 


' The daughter of a wealthy Britisher married 
a French flier after a whirlwind courtship. At 
the close of World War II she went to France, 
where she met her husband’s many relatives. 
Their manners and morals bewildered her. 
Witty and amusing light novel. October co- 
selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


GENTLEMEN, SWORDS AND PISTOLS. 
By Harnett T. Kane. Morrow. $4.00. 


Some history—some fiction? How southern 
gentlemen settled points of honor in the nine- 
teenth century. “Andy” Jackson, Sam Hous- 
ton, and Henry Clay appear as duelists. Draw- 
ings. 


THE WORLD THAT ISN’T. By Frane 
TAsHLIN, Simon & Schuster. $2.00. 


Many readers will remember with a smile 
The Bear That Wasn’t. Tashlin has done it 
again to tell world history as if the world had 
been created in 1951. Clever satire. One of the 
more intelligent yet no less amusing books of 
cartoons. Clever satire. 


CLEAR THE DECKS. By Dantet V. Gat- 
LERY. Morrow. $3.50. 


An old salt writes his memoirs in the manner 
you might expect one to. The navy’s mistakes 
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were all the fault of “bubble-headed”’ civilians, 
the world’s ills will be cured when there is a 
large standing navy, etc. The incidents related 
are interesting, but there is a remarkable ab- 
sence of ability to write. 


A BRIEF ANTHOLOGY OF POETRY. By 
STEPHEN F. Focie. American Book. $1.50. 


Great wisdom was shown in the careful 
selection of the poems to be included in this in- 
significant-looking little book. Representative 
poems of Samuel Daniel and The Bard up the 
years to Sassoon and Langston Hughes. It con- 
tains an excellent introduction on “What Is 
Poetry?” 


THE TRAPP FAMILY BOOK OF CHRIST- 
MAS SONGS. Pantheon Books. $3.50. 


This is a book that has no season. Everyone 
knows of the Trapp Family Singers and will 
appreciate this lovely collection of Yule songs 
from past centuries, decorated with winning 
illustrations by one of the family. 


MISTER ANGEL. By Harry SEGALL. 

THE SMALL HOURS. By Gerorce Kavr- 
MAN and LEUVEEN MacGraTu. 

THE DRUID CIRCLE. By Joun Van Drv- 
TEN. 

GRAMERCY GHOST. By Joun Cectt How. 

BORN YESTERDAY. By Garson KANIN. 

FATHER OF THE BRIDE. By CAaRoLine 
FRANCKE. 

DETECTIVE STORY. By Stpney KInGsLey. 

THE GOLDEN STATE. By SAMUEL SPEWACK. 
Acting Editions. Dramatists Play Service. 
Paper. $0.85 each. 


HOW TO LIVE WITH YOUR NERVES. 
HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR HEART 
PROBLEM. HOW TO LIVE WITH 
YOUR BLOOD PRESSURE. HOW TO 
CARE FOR THE HEALTH OF EXECU- 
TIVES. HOW TO LIVE WITH YOUR 
ULCER. HOW TO LIVE WITH YOUR 
ALLERGY. By Dr. W. C. Atvarez. Wil- 
cox & Follett Co. Paper-bound. $0.60 each. 


Dr. Alvarez of the Mayo Foundation pre- 
sents six brightly written and cheerful prog- 
noses for persons afflicted with America’s six 
common ailments. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


New Editions 


THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. By Wu- 
Dean Howe tts. Introduction by 
Harry HAYDEN CLARK. 

NOSTROMO. By Joseru Conran. Introduc- 
tion by RoBERT PENN WARREN. 

SELECTED POETRY AND PROSE OF 
COLERIDGE. Edited by Donatp Stavur- 
FER. (“Modern Library.”) Random House. 
$1.25 each. 


SAPPHO. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. GASKELL. Introduction 
by ANGELA THIRKELL. (“Novel Library.”) 
Pantheon Books. $1.25 each. 


THE COMPLETE NOVELS OF JANE 
AUSTEN. Introduction by Amy LovEMAN. 
Illustrated by WARREN CHAPPELL. 2 vols. 
Random House. $6.50. 


FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. By 
Tuomas Harpy. Introduction by Mary 
ELLEN CHASE. 

INDIAN SUMMER. By WruAm DEAN 
Howe tts. Introduction by M. 
GIBSON. 

RELIGIO MEDICI AND OTHER WRIT- 
INGS. By Tuomas Browne. Introduc- 
tion by Frank L. HuntLey. (American Edi- 
tion, “Everyman’s Library.””) Dutton. $1.25 
each. 


BURNING BRIGHT. By Joun STEINBECK. 
Bantam Books. $0.25. 


ALL THE KING’S MEN. By RoBert PENN 
WarreEN. Bantam Books. $0.35. 


APACHE GOLD AND YAQUI SILVER. By 
J. Franx Dosre. Bantam Books. $0.25. 


W. C. FIELDS: HIS FOLLIES AND HIS 
FORTUNES. By Rosert Lewis TAytor. 
Bantam Books. $0.35. 


THE SELECTED POETRY AND PROSE OF 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. Edited by T. O. 
Massort. Modern Library College Edition. 
Pp. 428. $0.65. Paper. 


Reprints 
THE GOLDEN BOUGH. By Str JAMEs 
FRAZER. Macmillan. $5.00. 


The author’s own one-volume condensation. 
Decorative design and binding. 
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ew FROM YOUNG AMERICA 


WO GREAT SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYS 
Now on film for all to see—each a faithful and expert condensation of 
Shakespeare's play — produced with the best professional casts and the highest 
technical standards — for High Schools, Colleges, and Adult Groups. 


Antony and Cleopatra 


One of Shakespeare's immortal 
edies seldom seen because of its 
culty of staging, now isweabe 
brilliantly to life on the screen. 


To obtain these films. Rent: Can be rented for nominal fees from your nearest 
state, university, or commercial film library. If you are unable to locate # convenient 


Purchase: For sale by authorized YAF dealers, or direct from YAF. Each film is 
3-reels, 16mm, sound, price — $117.50, including Teacher's Guide. 


Young America Films, Ine. is ast 41st sTREET, N. ¥. C. 17 Dept. CE-1 


‘Let the 
poets interpret themselves 


Their pauses, inflections, and stresses are important clues 
to their thoughts and feelings. Your class may hear 


' ROBERT FROST, Vachel Lindsay, S. V. Benét, 
Archibald MacLeish, e. e. cummings, R. P. T. 
Coffin, and W. H. Auden. 


These recordings interest and illuminate the listeners. 


Ask for our complete list and members’ prices 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 West 68th Street Chicago 21 


Julius Caesar 
Often termed one of Shakespeare's 
| bi hi ies, expert- 
screen presentation | i 
| 


We especially urge you to see these 


NEW HEATH TEXTS 


FOR THE COMPLETE FRESHMAN COURSE . . . handbook plus 
exercises, with readings plus exercises 


DUNBAR, MARCETT, McCLOSKEY 
A Complete Guide to Good Writing 
(one volume, 944 pages) 


Also available in two separate volumes: 


WRITING GOOD ENGLISH (400 pages) 
READINGS FOR FRESHMAN ENGLISH (560 pages) 


Both volumes of this important new anthology are now ready: 


British Literature 


VOLUME I: BEOWULF TO SHERIDAN (1008 pages) 
VOLUME II: BLAKE TO THE PRESENT DAY (1088 pages) 


edited by 
SPENCER, HOUGHTON, BARROWS 


In choice of texts, in editorial scholarship, and in distinction 
of format, British Literature is a leader in its field. Be sure 
to examine these volumes carefully. Handsomely illustrated. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO £DALLAS 
Home Office: BOSTON 
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